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AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 





JAWES itontTeamery FLACE 





A LIMOUSINE BODY 














Self-Satisfied One: 


—There is no doubt about it, because the 


tampering. 







Born 1820 
—still going strong. 











“A MAN IS AS OLD AS HE FEELS.’” 
Knowing One: “Yes, put ‘SJounnre Wacker’ Rep LABEL Is As OLD As IT TASTES.” 
“Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle discourages 


Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond—the non-refillable 


bottle does the rest. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Wutsxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, ScotLanp 
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MAR. JONES 
WAS 3 MINUTES To 
MEET THE 8.15 


THE GAS NAN 3/-CERS Fort 
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THAT DENT CHAUFFEUR. VSATK, 
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Accessories 

| THERE is anything in catalogues— 
and there is a great deal—the auto- 
mobile as a factor in our existence is 
going out. This 
statement is not 
made without 
careful thought. 
A long study of 
the principal 
motor - journals 
leads to the 
& truth: the Ac- 
cessory is the Thing. By the time any 
owner has gone through the list of Acces- 
sories, he will agree with the dictum. 

One owns a Car. 

About half the purchase price goes for 
accessories—things without which no car 
is fit to run. One can remember when 
the automobile companies thought they 
were doing one a favor if they included in 
the equipment of a machine a speedom- 
eter and a horn. Nowadays no good 
concern puts out a car without everything 
possible in the accessory line included. 
One make is better than another, not 
because it has a better engine, or more 
comfortable upholstery, or a_ better- 
constructed body, but because it includes 
an oil-stove and hot and cold water in 
its equipment, while the other has only 
automatic elevator-service. And the 
number of toys that the guileless owner 
can insert on his machine is simply legion. 
The accessories may total to twice the 
value of the car, anyway; and judging 
from some that we have traveled in, the 
car itself is often absolutely lost sight of. 
By the time one has found a seat on the 
tire-pump, and has inserted one’s feet 
between the cigar-lighter and the peris- 
cope, with one’s head on the cash-register, 
there is no getting out of that car except 
for emergencies. 

Time was when the accessory was 
added to the automobile; but today the 








automobile is built around and over and 
through and between the accessories. 
The world do move! 


Slush 

LUSH comes in city streets and in 
lover’s conversation. Slush may 
therefore be properly designated as 
public and private. Public slush is bad 
for the feet, and private slush is bad for 
the other end of the anatomy. Both 
kinds frequently make people slip up 
with disastrous consequences. Public 
slush may make a man an invalid for life, 
while private slush may lead to matri- 
mony and make one a slave for life. 
The greatest difference between the two 
slushes is that public is cold and clammy 
while private is warm and chummy. 
Sunshine and matrimony are the anti- 
dotes for slush. Slush cannot stand 
sunshine, and matrimony cannot stand 

slush for any length of time. 


Sixes and Sevens 

ALL aman “‘small pota- 

toes” nowadays and 

you sic the income tax col- 
lector on him. 
& 

Admiral Lord Beresford 
says Great Britain has the 
most autocratic govern 
ment since Pharoah’s. 
Pharaoh “got his” by 
monkeying with the Red 
Sea males, mind you. 

# 

An Indiana girl earning 
$6 just finished paying $1 
a week for a $22.50 pair of 
shoes. Now they'll lower 
the skirts on her. 


¢ 
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been found at Oyster Bay. Guess on 
what prominent Oyster Bay citizen’s lips 
they didn’t find the seal? 

#2 

One of these days Alaska may claim the 
distinction of casting a deciding vote ina 
presidential election. —W ashington Star. 

David B. Hill when proxy for Alaska, 
in the presidential election of 1904, said 
to Judge Parker: ‘The people I repre- 
sent won't cast a vote against you.” 

¢ 

Some women buy door-mats. Other 
women marry them.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

So that’s why they call it wholly 
matrimony? Well—isn’t one’s husband 
an annex to adore? 

# 

Newspapers wrapped around the body 
keep a person hot. So does the price of 
the newsprint paper, if the person is a 
publisher. 











GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


George—Don’t you understand, Mary, that I dislike the 
Blix car? It’s unsubstantial and has a bad reputation. 

Mary—But, George, dear, that young salesman was so 
pleasant and accommodating ! 


The great seal of Staf- 
ford County, Va., missing 
since the Civil War, has 
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Temporary Second Lieutenant Henpeck-Nagge (writing home)—My dear Emily: Everything that happens to-day 
seems to remind me of you! 


HANDBOOK FOR MOTORISTS—for Use When Chauffeur Is Ill 


ADIATOR: The large, flat thing on the front of the car 

(just back of the license-plate) resembling a bees’ board- 

ing-house, and which generally ought to contain water when it 
doesn’t. 

Motor: A phlegmatic-looking mass 
between the radiator and the clutch, 
which is rather set in its habits and 
dislikes being worried with theories 
and pliers. 

Clutch: The big, round thing under 
the foot-board that should be put to 
sleep before you exercise the gear-shift. 

Driving-Shaft: A piece of steel whose temper is not proof 
against arguments with the Reverse on a down grade. 

Gears: A testy lot of little wheels that must be quickly 
humored when they grind their teeth. 

Manifold: A large pipe on the motor, against which the tin- 
kering motorist rests his head—just before he stops tinkering. 

Carbureter: The thing that mixes the gasoline and air in 
proper proportion before you try to fill it with cylinder-oil. 





Differential: Quite a mysterious arrangement packed into 
a round sort of thing on the back axle by a genius who is never 
about when you try to put it back again. 

Magneto: Quite a cute little machine that has something to 
do with electricity if you only let it alone. 

Valves: Sort of trap-door inventions with springs that are 
decidedly tricky and really belong in the recoil action of a 
cannon. 

Drip-pan: The place where you hunt for your favorite cot- 
ter-pin. 

Gasoline-Tank: <A tin box on the back of the car (near the 
tail-light) that you remember and find empty after you have 
gone and lost half of your car in the dust. 


—Charles Elkin, Jr. 


His Method 
“T have been adversely criticized for deliberately culti- 
vating a mean disposition,” confessed old Gaunt N. Grimm. 
“But you will notice that Iam pestered comparatively little 
by automobile agents.” 











‘6 ELLO, THERE! That you, 
Spriggins? You don’t know 
who this is, do you? It’s your cousin, 
Joe Hathaway. Haven't 
seen or heard from you 
in a coon’s age until I 
happened to see in the 
paper that you had bought 
a car. Run around and 
see us soon, can’t you? 
Come and stay to supper. 
We were talking about 
you the other day and wondering how 
and where you were. Fine evenings for 
autoing. Look in on us very soon.” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Spriggins? Well, 
this is Mrs. Burley. I happened to read 
in the paper that you have a new 
car and I was wondering if you 
would be willing to put it at the 
disposal of our Ladies’ Aid Society 
for a morning. We need a car to 
run around in gathering up the 
things we want for the lawn party 
we are giving next week. The mo 
ment I read that you had a car I 
said that I would ask you for it for 
a morning. I felt sure that you 
would be willing to—you are so 
generous.” 

“How are you, Spriggins? | 
knew your voice the moment you 
answered my ring. Say, Spriggins, 
our Merry Lark Club is going 
down to the beach for an outing 
Saturday afternoon and we want 
to go in autos. We have five 





promised now and we need about 
What’s the matter with 
you coming across with your new 
car and taking six or seven of the 


hve more. 


When Spriggins Got His Car 


By ELLIS EVANS 


boys down? I heard you had a new car. 
It will help out a lot if you’ll join our lit- 
tle procession with it. Will you? Bully 
for you!” 

“That you, Cousin Henry? This is 
your cousin Belle. Say, Cousin Henry, 
your great-aunt Jane is a good deal under 
the weather. You know she is ninet y-four 
now and is rather frail. The doctor 
thinks it would be a good thing if she 
could be out in the open air more. I was 
wondering if you couldn’t come around 
with your car and take her a nice long 
ride some afternoon this week. It would 











WOMAN'S WORK IS NEVER DONE 





be a lovely thing to do and she has 
never been in an auto. The novelty 
of giving an old lady of ninety-four 
her first auto ride would be worth some- 


thing. Can’t you come very soon?” 
“Ts this three-nine-two-six? Oh, it’s 
you at the ’phone, Spriggins? Didn’t 


sound quite like your voice at first. Say, 
Spriggins, you know Sam Hurvey? Well, 
he’s all under the weather. Flat on his 
back and has to go to the hospital for an 
operation. He isn’t quite equal to going 
there on the cars and he doesn’t want to 
go in the hospital ambulance. I heard 
that you had a new car and I was wonder 
ing if you wouldn’t like to make a kind of 
an angel of mercy of it and take Sam over 
to the hospital. Wish you would. 
Can I tell him that you will?” 
“Oh, Cousin Henry? So glad 
you answered my call yourself 
How all in the fashion you are 
with a new car! Cousin Lou 
‘phoned me about it this morn- 
ing and I thought I would ring 
up and congratulate you. When 
are we going to have a ride in it? 
Mamma fairly dotes on motoring 
and I am wild over it! Then there 
is something so fascinating in rid 
ing in a brand-new car when it is 
still in the trying-out stage! We'll 
think that you are real mean if 
you don’t come around very soon 
and give us a long, long ride. 
We could go any afternoon this 
week. Mamma thinks that it 
would be nice if you would take 
us over to Greenville where som«¢ 
relatives of papa’s live. It’s only 
about sixty miles and it would be 
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Miss Prim, of Boston, cannot for the 


easy to make it in an afternoon if you 
came early. We could stay to supper and 
come home in the moonlight. Could you 
manage it say Friday 
afternoon?” 


A Good Reason 

**Why don’t you buy 
a car, Walker?” 

“T will tell you. All 
my neighbors think 
I can afford one and 
I don’t want them 
to find out that I can’t.” 





Why Should He? 
O why should a mortal be proud of a red 
Runabout with a limp and a cold in its head, 
When every last person who lives on the 
block 
Knows that -buying that car put the home- 
stead in hock? 


No More Dodging 
Crawford—Motor cars are very danger 
ous. 
Crabshaw—That’s the reason I’m 
going to buy one. 


A Misunderstandable Situation 
Nancy—Il wonder why Tom and Elsie 
are behaving so strangely? 
Wahbel—Tom’s afraid Elsie’s going to 
propose, and Elsie’s afraid Tom isn’t. 














The Voices 
HE heard the voice of Duty, 
But it sounded faint and far. 
She was busy getting ready 
For an outing in the car. 
She heard the voice of Nature 
Speaking through the woodland brook, 
But the car was running swiftly, 
And she had no time to look. 
She heard the voice of Conscience, 
And she knew she should attend; 
But she put off list’ning to it 
Till she had more time to spend. 
She heard the voice of Fashion 
On a very busy day, 
And she dropped all other matters, 
And she heeded right away. 


Walter G. Doty. 


The Cause 
A SLIGHT disturbance arose outside 
of a church in the far-back Ozarks 
where a funeral was being solemnized. 

“What’s going on, out there?” whis- 
pered an usher to a late comer. 

“Aw, the hearse and the pall-bearers’ 
wagon "pear to be jockying for position,” 
replied the new arrival, who was the 
owner of a running horse. 


Whiz-z 
He struck a man and broke both his legs, 
Killed two on a corner loafing, 
And tossed a boy with a basket of eggs; 
And the chaufieur kept on chauffing 


life of her understand what there is to laugh at in the antique room of the museum 


Force of Habit 
Crawford—lI hear a skater was drowned 
in the pond yesterday. How did it 
happen? 
Crabshaw—He was a chauffeur and 
paid no attention to the “ Danger” sign. 
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Q O. 
0 WY wor ? 


Mr. Hanks—lIt’s very stupid of me, I’m 
sure, but I seem to have the hardest time 
in remembering your name, Miss Stone. 

Miss Stone—Y es, Stone is a hard name. 






























CASH AND THE CAR 


A Moto-Financial Fantasy 
By GEORGE T. BOWER 


N AUTOMOBILE slips like money. You 
A always have to be sure of the clutch. 
Whenever the clutch slips, there is no 
chance to pick up fast. Then, an emergency- 
a frantic need for a getaway—the loss of pull 
and, smash! 

An automobile bursts into vision with mag- 
nificent entry—all glitter and sheen and glory. 
Then it is half gone, a wondrous lady smiles from 
the tonneau, and you are imbued with such ec- 
stasy that you fail to realize she is passing fast. 
Finally her face is lost in a vanishing mist of 
chiffon. You gasp in dismay. The gasping 
makes you cognizant of the eau de Rockefeller 
that lingers in the air. Then that is gone! 

In golden splendor money parades into your 
possession. You radiate with reflected glitter. 
While you still are in transports of admiration, 
the cash is in that inexorable transport that 
drags or whirls it by you. . . . It is half gone 
and a quarter gone, and the remainder reduced 
to further halves and quarters while you are 
casting languishing glances at Columbia—cruel 
Lorelei to tease you to the rocks! 

Then there is a flash of nickel—mayhaps a 
hub cap? Now the golden glow has dulled to 
a smoky copper, and you are ruefully aghast at the metamor- 
phosis. Only a cent lingers behind. 

Then—‘“ Extra! Extra. All about the speedway races!” 

And the cent is gone. 

You can have a bum steer in money as well as in automo- 
biles, because of the weakness of nuts and cranks in both fields. 

In a bank you deposit your money for spending when you feel 
like spending. In a garage you deposit liqueous money. You 
know you are out of gasoline when your paying teller, the 
carbureter, coughs significantly. When the gas is flowing fast 
you are realizing that colloquialism known as “burning it up.” 





Determined Mrs. Jones—I'll fix this horrid magneto if I have to use every 
tool in Henry's kit! 


If you become too interested in the contents of your car on 
a balmy moonlight night, you are liable to see stars. Close 
inspection of money is fraught with the same result. 

Both automobile and money yield generous interest, when 
there is principle involved. Without principle a joy-rider 
lands in jail. Without principal a debtor may land in the same 
place—if unprincipled. 

Interstate commerce commissioners fix differentials on rates 
of money to be paid to railroads. Automobile makers fix dif- 
ferentials to axles. 

There is a universal joint on an automobile that takes care 
of all the play of the driving shaft. There is a 
universal joint in Wall Street that devotes itself 
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to the play of the driving shaft of capital. 

If, after this extended exposition, you see no 
close bond of sympathy between an automobile 
and the treasury, hail a taxi. 


Was He? 
AS Solomon the wisest man? 
He had a reign of power 
Which, if he tried to put across 
Today, were scarce a shower. 


Was Solomon the wisest man? 
He had a thousand wives— 
But politics—and bridge—and clubs 
Touched not their simple lives. 
Was Solomon the wisest man? 
He steered a middle course; 
He sidestepped alimony, but 
He also missed divorce. 


Was Solomon the wisest man? 
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Traffic officer—You can’t turn here. This is a one-way street. 
Fair motorist—Well, I'm only going one way! 


He proved his claim, I ween, 
When he forbore to live to pay 
Four bits for gasolene.—Albert E. Hoyt. 
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MARKOWITZ AND HENRY—Tnhey Discus 


66 HAT TONY! That good-for-noth- 

ing!” burst out Max Marko- 
witz, the skirt manufacturer, entering 
his office after 
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silently closing 
the factory 
door behind 
him. “TI tell 
you, Henry, if 
it wasn’t so 
busy by skoits 
and so scarce 
by cutters, I 
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wouldn’t wait 
a minute and tell him to take his hat 
and coat and good-bye.” 

“Sha! Sha!” whispered Henry Sha- 
piro, the bookkeeper, trying to soothe 
his boss and brother-in-law. “If you 
keep on hollering like this, not only will 
Tony Martinelli hear you, but— 

“What! Should I shut up in my 
own place?” continued Markowitz in a 
louder tone. ‘‘Not for you and not for 
that low-life, that 

“Sha, Max, sha!” again remonstrated 
Henry. “It’s a shame for the shop! 
They can hear every woid you say! 
Keep quiet for a minute. You holler 


By LOU RAB 


about your cutter Tony like he was cut- 
ting prices and not skoits. I can’t make 
you out. Last week, you said he was a 
cutter, a gold; and that if he asked you 
for a boost, you would have to give it to 
him: and now you want to boost him 
out altogether! For what? For when? 
Did he have a fight with Meyer the 
foreman?” 

“No,” said Markowitz 





s Married Flirts and Women’s Rights 


is Annie. He’s making eyes at her and 
she looks like she likes it. All the time 
they’re talking together like a couple of 
boids. I wouldn’t give such a care if he 
was a single man, but——” 

“And what if he is a married man?” 
queried Henry, philosophically. “‘Ain’t 
a married man got a right to talk witha 





in a more subdued tone. 











“T don’t want to fire him 
for fighting, but for floit- 
ing.” 

“For floiting!” gasped 
Henry. “‘Why, when he 
came to woik here a cou- 
ple months ago, he said 
he was just married and 
now— : 

“Yes, now!” gesticu- 
lated Markowitz. “I 
catched him three tiines 
already, hanging around 
wasting time, he’s a week- 





woiker—one of them new 
finishers we took in last 
Monday. The best one of 
them all. I think her name 


House cat 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Well, little boy, are you what the stork brought ? 
Cupid—Quite the contrary. 1 brought the stork. 











goil? So soon a man puts a ring around 
a goil’s finger, does that mean that he 
must put a lock on his mouth and shut- 
ters on his eyes when goils are around? 
And if a man’s got a wife ain’t a single 
goil got no right to talk with him? You’re 
a backnumber, Max; now-a-days mar 
ried men make fun with other goils and 
goils dance around with other women’s 
husbands. Why should married people 
have a monopoly on each other, and why 
shouldn’t Tony talk to Annie?” 

‘** Because — because stammered 
Markowitz, unable to answer promptly 
‘My Minnie says, and you know your 
sister is a stylish lady, what knows a 
whole lot—Minnie says that when a wo- 
man marries a man, she gives up every- 
thing—her youngness—her looks—her 
good times—everything for her husband 
and family; and it’s only right that her 
husband should go fifty-fifty with her, 
and give attentions to her only and not 
divide himself up among a_ thousand 
women. A woman does more for the 
woild than a man.” 

“Max,” exclaimed Henry, “you're 
talking like a feminist.”’ 

‘Like a feminist?’ questioned Mar- 
kowitz. ‘‘What kind of a philosoph is 
that?” 

‘**A feminist is not a philosopher,” re- 
torted Henry oratorically. ‘“‘A feminist 
is a philanthropist. He gives away all 
the good qualities to the ladies and thinks 
they’re everything and the men notting. 
He’s what believes that women should 
run the government, and the men run 
after them. What believes that men 











WHY SOME MEN DO 





BRGVE AT FERSE SEGRE 


don’t count, only in the census. What 
believes that women’s got more brains, 
more heart, more feelings, more 
“More tongue—more styles—more ex- 
penses!—”’ interrupted Markowitz. 
“Max,” demanded Henry, “‘I thought 
you was in favor of the ladies? You 
said just a minute before that a woman 
does more for the woild than a man.”’ 
“Who said it? Me?” contradicted 
Markowitz. “Goon! I said, Minnie said 
so; and what a wife says a husband has 
got to talk after. But anyhow I wouldn’t 
stand for no monkey business in my shop. 
The next time I catch him making eyes 
at that good finisher, or to other goils, 











NOT CARE TO DANCE 
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I'll show him who's boss!— Henry, 
call me when somebody comes in. 
I’m going in the shop.” And Marko- 
witz returned to the factory. 

But before Henry could make another 
entry in the ledger that he had been 
working on all morning, he heard a loud 
commotion on the other side of the par- 
tition which separated the office from 
the workshop. Above all, he distin- 
guished his brother-in-law’s voice. Not 
being able to curb his curiosity, he 
jumped towards the ‘“‘No Admission” 
door of the partition, which he opened 
hastily, only to come vis-a-vis with his 
excited boss, and a dark young fellow 
whose eyes, hands, and lips seemed to 
be moving simultaneously. 

“Henry, make out his pay, and her- 
aus mit him!” cried Markowitz. ‘Not 
a woid will I hear from you, Tony Mar- 
tinelli!” 

“But, Mister Boss, she’s—” vainly 
attempted the object of Markowitz’s 
verbal attack. 

“I’m no more your boss!” shrieked 
the skirt manufacturer. “A married 
man what can kiss a goil right in the shop, 
can never have a job by me.” 

“But you see, Mr. Mark—” pleaded 
Tony. 

“Sure I see—I see you do it, myself,” 
maintained Markowitz. “Henry, give 
him his pay—how much is it?—thirteen 
dollars? Alleright. Here it is in cash, 
not another minute do I want you here. 
Git out!” 

“All right, I'll get out,” flared back 
Tony. “I should worry, I'll get a job 
some other place.” 

“You will, will you?” yelled Marko- 
witz. “Right away I'll telephone the 
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Inquirer—What's the matter with yer kyar, doc? 








Doctor—Well, it has all the symptoms of grip— 


irregular pulse, convulsions, and high temperature. 


Skoit Manufacturers’ Association, they should send out a 
notice, not to give a job to Tony Martinelli.” 

“TI don’t care!” hissed Tony. ‘Now, I wouldn’t work for 
you for a million dollars! 
If I got no job, my wife’s 
got a job. Her boss 
wouldn’t fire her—she’s 
the best finisher in the 
shop.” 

“By who?” flashed 


“By you!” And the 
discharged cutter defi- 
antly banged the door, 
with the big red _let- 
tered ‘‘exit” sign, be- 
hind him. 





Good Control 
Willis—Does your janitor keep his temper? 
Gillis—Yes. Time after time I have heard tenants call 
him names because their rooms were so cold and I have 
never known him to reply with any heat. 


Looking Ahead 
Four-year-old (sobbing)—I can’t wear my new dress! It’s 
too big for me. 
Six-year-old—Yes, you shall, dearie, just as quick as it gets 
small enough for you! 


The Rule 
Willis—So you just returned from a trip to New York. 
What impressed you the most down there? 
Gillis—How cheap the people can live and don’t. 


Markowitz, suspiciously. 


THE H. C. OF L. 
HEN the wholesale price of meat goes up 2c a pound, the 
retailer increases it 6c. 

When the wholesale price of flour goes up 20c a barrel, the 
retailer lifts the price $1, the baker adds 2c a loaf to bread and 
milk toast becomes 75c a portion at the hotel. 

When woolens increase soc per yard the tailor charges $15 
more for making a suit. 

When the landlord spends $50 in repairs on the house your 
rent is raised $500 on the year. 

When a tire is punctured on the motor-hearse, the under- 
taker— But your heirs may worry over that.—W. D. Nesbit. 


Providential 
He—I guess they are glad they saved up and bought a home. 
She—Well, I guess! Why, if they hadn’t, what could 
they mortgage to get their car? 





Broker (discussing business with his partner)—And so I think 
I'll take a chance. 
Counter man (thinking he has been addressed) —One hash! 
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EXHAUSTS 
WHEN confused, slow up. When rat- 
tled, stop. 

Of course you are bright, but the other 
geek may be a fool 
or drunk. Give 
him plenty of room 
when passing. 

Your car will run 
without almost 
everything except 
gasoline. 

I once paid elev- 
en dollars and six- 
ty-two cents to have my magneto over- 
hauled because I didn’t want to injure 
my tires fifty-seven cents’ worth by put- 
ting on my chains to go a mile up a 
“slick” hill. 

Learn to drive slowly without jerking. 
Any fool can drive fast. 

Drive always as if a cop were sitting 
beside you reading your speedometer, 
and it will be much longer before one 
reads your license card and adds a post- 
script to it. 

It takes less brains to step on her tail 
than it does to drive wisely. 

You may pass a thousand wagons on 
the top of a hill in perfect safety, at full 
speed. And then one day you will meet 
another car passing a wagon just as fast 
at the very brow of a hill. Then you'll 
quit that practice and most of others. 

If you want your wife to be impressed 
with you, never let her learn to drive. 
She will become a better driver than you 
are, in about two weeks, and then where 
is your prestige? 

If you have a blue cross on the front 
of your car, you may make as much busi- 
ness for yourself as you like. 

The more the price of gasoline goes up, 
the more your mileage record stays down. 

We know not what makes the price 
of petrol soar, but we know that is 
what makes us sore.— Strickland Gillilan. 





King Richard offered his kingdom for a 
horse. If the offer holds good he can 
find something to his advantage still 
drawing a New York City street car. 
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Stranger Yet 
TRANGE are the ways of a man with a 
maid, 
So Solomon said and his wisdom displayed; 
But stranger than that, yea, stranger by far, 
Are the ways of a man with a new motor car. 
Walter G. Doty. 


Fable-ettes 

A Man lost a Five Dollar Bill. When he 
missed it he said, “ Just my 
luck!” 

A Man found a Five Dol- 
lar Bill. When he grabbed 
it hesaid, “ Just my Luck!” 

Moral: It was the Same 


Bill. 


A Girl rejected A Youth. 
He exclaimed, “I am the 
Wretchedest Man alive!” 

A Girl accepted A 
Youth. He exclaimed, 
“T am the Happiest Man 
alive!” 

Moral: It was The Same 
Girl. 


A Man was asked by a 
Pretty Canvasser, ‘May I 
take your Subscription to 
The Marshmallow Maga- 
sine?”’ He smiled, “Yes, 
indeed.” 

A Man was asked by a 
Homely Canvasser, ‘ May 
I take your Subscription to 
The Marshmallow Maga- 
zine?” He growled, “No, 
indeed.” 

Moral: It was The Same 
Man. 


An Editor read a Poem. 
He ejaculated, “Rot!” 

An Editor read a Poem. 
He ejaculated, “Great!” 
Moral: It was The Same 


Poem.—Frederick Moxon. 


The only safe kind of a 
lien to carry on a car as an 
attachment is gasoline. 





The Only Way 
TLAS bore the world on his shoul- 
ders. “The only way to remem- 
ber all my wife wants me to carry 
home,” he explained. 


Appreciation 


Fogg—She has a charming personality. 
ITogg—Her realty isn’t so worse, either. 


~ AMBITION ~ 
- > 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 
Professor—Well, Emily, I've won that hundred gallons of gasoline from Jones. He wagered it against my Shakespeare 
First Folio that I couldn’t get ten miles per gallon, so I put five gallons in the tank and we've done over fifty-five. 
Emily—But, Henry, dear, where are we? Night is coming on, and however shall we get back with no gas? 
Professor—Gracious! I never thought of that! 
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GOOD ADVICE. 











think are nice; adopt the things that you despise; thus 
show the world you’re sane and wise. 

I like cigars; they are the stuff, and I am happy when I puff. 
And so of course the doctor shrieks, “ You’ll be a stiff in thir- 
teen weeks, if not in less than that, indeed, if you don’t quit 
the filthy weed! If you must smoke, smoke spinach green, 
which hasn’t any nicotine.” For thirty years the good old doc 
has handed me that kind of shock, and I’d enjoy my smoking 
more, if ’twere not for that wise old bore. 

I do not get up with the sun; I like to sleep till I am done; 
the finest sleep is that which comes when the old town with 
commerce hums. This being so, the wise man cries, “You 
ought to with the robins rise. It is a sin to sleep away the 
golden moments of the day. You're fat and flabby as a pig; 
your waistband is three times too big; if you would rise at four 
o’clock, and take a good long country walk, you’d soon be 
shapely as a peach, and one around your waist could reach.” 

It’s always thus; you ought to do some beastly thing that 
makes you blue! 

I’m fond of pudding, cake and pie; and so the startled sages 
cry, “Great Caesar! Are you not aware that you will have in- 
growing hair, and spavined joints and fatty heart, unless you 
shun the pie and tart? Oh, foolish and misguided man! Eat 
bread that’s made of hay and bran, and sun-cured strips of 
walrus hide, and thistles baked and boiled and fried, if you’d 
enjoy the boon of health, which is superior to wealth!” 

Cut out the things that you enjoy! What wonder that such 
words annoy? What wonder that we wish to slay the omni- 
present, dreary jay, who views with wrath the things we do, 
and says they’re what we should eschew? 


Tee is the sum of good advice: Cut out the things you 


Viewpoints 
Mrs. Crawford—What do you think? My husband didn’t 
remember the anniversary of our wedding. 
Mrs. Crabshaw—Perhaps, dear, he was trying to forget it. 


A Question of Being Fit 
“Dearest,” he murmured, “T’ll try and be worthy of 
you, although I know I am not fit to tie your shoe.” 
This was perfectly true. His waist measure was sixty- 
nine inches. 


THE NOTION COUNTER 


UST WHEN one is convinced that he has seen the worst 
baggage-handler in the world he sees another and finds 
he was mistaken. 

Some people strive for wealth as a limited train strives for 

speed: they stop at nothing. 

I often wonder if the fussiest thing in the world is a girl 
getting ready to go down to a new beau or an old lady in a 
train. 

A captain of industry is an American who looks out of a 
train window and carefully inspects a cornfield without observ- 
ing a daisy meadow. 

To the other lost arts woman has now added the art of 
blushing. 

There are some people in the world who can see no poetry or 
pathos in a boy trudging along a country road with a lunch- 
basket and an arithmetic under his arm. 

I never have observed an old lady traveling alone in a 
Pullman whose conversation was very much restrained by the 
color line. 

Always I have wished that I could get into some business 
where they would form a line at right of window to give me their 
money. 

If I had my life to live over I would live it differently; 
there was a lot of fun I missed. 

We live in a practical age: Coal is the highest in years, 
but there is no flurry in this kind of stuff. 

Most women, and all actors, love admiration. 

The elevator always carries you past the floor you want, 
and the room clerk past the price. 

The most remarkable thing in the world is a tenor who 
thinks some other better. 

We now have a billionaire in this country, but I don’t see 
how that does him or me any good. 

I would be gladder when I hear about somebody buying one 
of my books if I did not realize that some day we might meet. 

Whenever I am tempted to lick a man bigger than I am 
I remember that he may have a wife and children. 

There is only one thing more foolish than idleness, and that 
is overwork. 


If that is so, I am a wise man. —Douglas Malloch. 
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WHAT HE TOLD HIM 


Mother—Tommy, what do you tell Uncle Titewad for giving you 
the dime? Tommy—lI never was so surprised in my life! 
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tions—was at the meet of the Meadowdale Club. 

It was an occasion to delight fashionable tailors, 
modish couturiers, and those who dealt in rare furs. Of course 
gallant men and flirtatious women—with other men and 
women—found phases of joy or elements of envy or chagrin 
in the event. 

Men still in love with their wives and women still fond of 
their husbands paired after the hunt and before the luncheon 
that was to follow; other men and women sought out partners 
for one or another reason; older men who had survived the 
hazards of folly gathered in knots and burned exclusive tobacco 
and gossipped as fluently as older women who represented a like 
survival, and cocktails and teas were absorbed without much 
distinction as to sex. Quite a number did not come for the 
hunt at all. 

It happened—no one seemed to know just how, but the fact 
gave a fillip to whispering—that at luncheon Mrs. DeCamp was 
seated next to Mr. DeCamp, whereas Mrs. DeCamp, having 
just been divorced from Mr. DeCamp, had arrived on the scene 
resplendently attired with Mr. Jonesworthy, to whom rumor 
had already attached her in a new matrimonial possibility. 
Mr. Jonesworthy, by another accident of placing, found himself 
by the side of Mrs. Deems, whose husband had long been 
abroad selling copper futures to nations whose vital differences 
have boomed the metal market. When it is said that Mr. Jones- 
worthy, before her divorce had thrown Mrs. DeCamp on the 
market, had enjoyed what was called a platonic friendship with 
Mrs. Deems, and that Mrs. Deems had inveighed against 
platonism ever since it was rumored that Mr. Jonesworthy and 
Mrs. DeCamp were engaged, the seriousness of these errors in 
assigning luncheon places may be imagined. Perhaps the 
major-domo had difficulty in following quick legal and senti- 
mental changes. 

But if everybody should sit at dinner or luncheon with the 
person everybody desires to sit with, such functions would 


. that hunted—within certain social limita- 





produce greater happiness than they now do, and contribute 
more notably to intelligence. And well-bred persons make the 
best of every situation in which they find themselves. Thus 
the photograph of those at the Meadowdale Club luncheon, 
snapped to be placed in the trophy room with other photo- 
graphs of like events—though by some chance copies thereof 
were reproduced in no less than three Sunday society pages— 
revealed a company the faces of most of whom showed perfect 
satisfaction with themselves and the environment. 

Mr. Jonesworthy, it is interesting to note, upon arrival with 
Mrs. DeCamp, had caught sight of Mr. DeCamp, whose presence 
he had not expected. ‘“‘Of course,” said he to Mrs. DeCamp, 
“you cannot possibly recognize him.” 

““Cannot?” she had responded, arching her brows. 

“T mean you should not, dearest!” His tone was that of 
the lover. 

“Why not? I should be civil. He is an engaging chap, 
although I have divorced him. With all our differences he never 
said to me ‘Of course you cannot.’” And how could such a 
reply end but in a pout? 

“Very well.” Mr. Jonesworthy desired to say something 
else, but refrained. 

When Mr. Jonesworthy had been placed beside Mrs. Deems 
the fact that a stern decree of the law stood between Mr. and 
Mrs. DeCamp gave him no satisfaction, for they seemed to 
be comrades as they sat together. Mrs. Deems faced him with 
a smile he had often seen before. 

“May I congratulate you?” she asked. 

“T can congratulate myself, for am I not here with you?” 
The smile with which he emphasized the compliment was also 
familiar to her. 

“But I mean on your engagement to Mrs. DeCamp.” 
“Does it look as though we were engaged?” 

“Oh, but it is said . . . and she came here with you.” 
“But I am now here with you.” 

And the conversation proceeded much as it might have 
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proceeded had Mr. and Mrs. DeCamp 
still been tied in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, signalizing very little—or perhaps 
nothing at all—platonical. 

Mr. and Mrs. DeCamp had not seen 
each other since their divorce, and natu- 
rally entered upon a mutual measure- 
ment with expertly appraising eyes. 

“So you and Jonesworthy are to mar- 
ry?” he ventured, after he had looked 
admiringly. 

“That is the rumor, as I hear it,” she 
replied archly. 

“‘T never should have guessed it! Well, 
I hope you’ll have better Juck with him 
than you had with me!” 

“T should hope so! And yet, when one 
looks backward and forward—one can 
look both ways, I suppose ” 

“A pretty woman can.” 

She concluded not to finish the thought 
verbally. “But where have you been 
since ee 

“Since I began to pay alimony? Oh, 
trying to forget certain things on southern 
waters. Do you remember how we 
cruised there two years ago?” 

“Do I remember! What a question!” 

“Well, the memory lingers with me 
also. I’ve had The Flirt refitted. Isn’t 
she a bird? Your section has been done 
over.” 

“To suit the complexion of some new 
voyager, of course.” 

“Not exactly. You would look well in 
an environement of green and gold. 
sce” 

And so banter went. They paid more 
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Mrs. Golitely—The Reverend Palmoil says he can see nothing immodest in women’s gowns! by : j 
Mr. Featherby—Oh, well, Palmoil is just back from ten years’ missionary service in Africa, you know! for a Vice-President? 





attention to each other than 
to luncheon. As the com- 
pany rose they strolled out 
to the point where motors 
were gathering and depart- 
ing, rallying each other hap- 
pily. A messenger met 
them, and told Mrs. De- 
Camp that Jonesworthy was 
waiting for her. Still with 
DeCamp, she stopped where’ 
Jonesworthy was sitting in 
his Renault runabout. 

“You don’t mind, of 
course,” said she to Jones- 
worthy, “but I’m not going 
back to town just now.” 
And she turned again to 
DeCamp. 

“Have you heard the 
news?”’ asked one male gos- 





























































sip of another at the Growl- The dachshund—This is the only time in my life I've 
ers’ Club a week later. ever regretted my shape. 
“No. What is it?” 
“Why, the DeCamps were remarried A Successful “Climber” 
on the quiet yesterday and sailed on LTHOUGH he plies an humble trade, 
their second honeymoon!”’ The burglar oft arouses 
; Surprise, by gaining entrance to 
Longevity The most exclusive houses. 
Obadiah Punkinrine 
Lived to be a hundred and nine; To say that he can pick and choose, 
Never rode in a motor car; Is not at all to mock, 
Guess that’s how he got that far! For he must always choose bis door 


Before he picks the lock 
Within His Means 
He—Everybody calls Proudleigh the 
rich fool. 
Sie—Has he many friends? 
He—No more than he can pay for. 


The obligation of a guest 
He knows, and ever minds it: 
He doesn’t criticize your plate, 
But takes it as he finds it. 


He has the trick of coming late ' 
(Of social knacks, the chief one), 

Is unobtrusive while he stays, 
And makes his call a brief one; 


Yet, though his visit to a home 
May never be repeated, 

Remembrance of his presence there 
Is warm—yea, even heated! 


We, therefore, have but little cause 
To be surprised at seeing 
The subject of our sketch become 
A much-sought-after being. 
W. E. Nesom. 


No Man is Perfect 

Hokus—Oh, every man has 
some vice. 

Pokus—I guess that’s right. 
If he doesn’t write poetry he 
belongs to a glee club or an 
amateur theatrical society. 








The framers of the Constitu- 

: tion took long chances. How 
= did they know there’d be any 
Indiana, when they provided 
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WITH GASOLINE WHERE 


The driver—Yes, old man, this is a great car. 





The Innocent Bystander 
AY off this stuff, O God of War! 
What are you shooting my way for? 
Why do you do the things you do?— 
I’ve never done a thing to you. 


Secure beyond the spreading sea, 

No war, I felt, could injure me; 

How could I know your bomb machines 
Would skyward blow the price of beans? 


How could I know that soon I'd feel 
On my own neck your grinding heel, 
And in my coffee—is it just?— 

Put sugar, dear as diamond dust! 


How could I know that when I went 
Into my grocery and spent 

My weekly wage, I’d fare from thence 
With one lone prune and seven cents? 


The things I eat, the things I drink, 
Almost the very things I think, 

The things I wear—farewell! for each 
Is drifting slowly from my reach. 


I cannot smile. A joke’s a joke, 
But this one nearly has me broke. 
O God of War, lay off this stuff! 
Believe me, I have had enough. 
—L. O. Reese. 


The strain upon the anti-crack New- 
Year resolutions is beginning to be felt. 
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From a Sinner’s Diary 

PRESUME my neighbor thinks she 

wouldn’t holler so at her horse. She 
would if it was her row of peas he was 
prancing up. 

Sometimes they’re hard to sell to be- 
cause they intend to pay. 

Brother’s gyroscope is crossways. If 
he plows a little alfalfa patch he’s so 
dizzy for days that I have to catch his 
horse and hitch up for him to go fishing. 

Alto and Soprano would be good twin- 


* names. 


To make ’em want it—take it away. 

The horror of a thing is put in us as 
a cheering surety that it’s coming. 

Dear! I wish I could sleep like the 
rest can! If a coop blows over in a 
thunder storm and a chicken keeps 
yelling it’s all up with me, till I fish 
around in the dark for a diving suit to 
go down and tilt the coop off him. 
Whereupon he hides in the grass and 
drowns. But it stops his yawl. They 
all like hens but me, yet I never behold 
a watering trough but it’s empty and 
nineteen birdies by it eying me. 

Some folks find their biggest four-leaf 
clover the day they die. 

Persons too nice to let you think they 
do their own washing probably do it in 
their dishpan. 

A young one should be hammered half 
the time and encouraged the other half. 

When things get ready to happen, by 
gracious, they happen. They won’t 
side-track. I’ve noticed that. 

The way the fashions are now a slim 
girl don’t look any worse than a fat one. 

Bait a man with a woman, a woman 
with a dress.—Lynette Freemire. 


IT IS 


Why, I get twenty feet to the drop, sometimes ! 


Warning 
EVER ask your husband what he 
has been doing all day. If he 
doesn’t want to tell you, the question 
will merely annoy. If he does want to 
tell you, he will do it without being asked. 


Flight of Time 
She—Scientists have discovered a rat 
as big as a bear, which dates back to 
2,000,000 B. C. 
He—Why, Maria, it seems only 
yesterday you wore ’em. 
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Her dear friend—Of course she has told you of 
her former marriage ? 

Her fiancee—Not a bally word—really ! 

Her dear friend—She doubtless has forgotten all 
about it, as he has the children. 
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B E T W E 


HE OLD PLAYGOER, who seldom 
attends modern performances, so 
worshipful of the past glories of the stage 
are his kind, was perusing the youthful- 
looking photographs of Bernhardt in 
various characters in the foyer of the 
Empire Theatre when two stall-fed 
women whose appetites quite apparently 
were bovine gazed in wonder at the same 
display. 

“How under heaven does she keep her 
chin?” exclaimed one of the pair. 

“They say she is seventy-two. I don’t 
believe it!” was the other’s response. 
And they entered to verify the photog- 
raphy. 

Even the Tired Business Man was in 
the audience the same night. With him 
pure curiosity sometimes dominates the 
appeal of the senses. And he met the 
Old Playgoer after the performances. 

“Well,” said the Tired Business Man, 
“my curiosity is satisfied. Perhaps if I 
understood French I should have a lot of 
other satisfaction.” 

“Did you need to understand French 
in order to realize and be deeply moved 
by the death-bed scene of La dame aux 
camelias?”’ asked the Old Playgoer. 

“No. Really that was mighty fine. 
I hate to confess it, but I really wept over 
her anguish with Armand. And I don’t 
often weep, let me add.” 

“T have seen Bernhardt many times,” 
said the Old Playgoer. “In her younger 
days, when she was as slender as a reed, 
lithe, with the grace of a panther... ” 

“And she had a tiger cub for a pet, 
then, didn’t she?” broke in the Tired 
Business Man. 

“She liked young animals of sorts re- 
garded as wild, I believe, but do you know 
I think in those days she simply studied 
such creatures to learn from them the 
extraordinary feline grace that once dis- 
tinguished her among women?” 

“And by George she has it yet even 
in her manner, though she didn’t walk a 
step to-night!” 

“As I was about to say, I saw her 
almost at the beginning—I’m an old 
man, you know—in fact I witnessed her 
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By CYRIL ANDREW 


first great success in Paris as Cordelia in 
‘King Lear,’ after she had failed indrama 
and even had tried burlesque without suc- 
cess; and I have watched her at different 
periods in her wonderful career, through 
French classics and the turgid Sardou 
melodramas, in which she was histrionic 
rather than artistic, though always she 
has been artistic—and I ha've never seen 
her with more of art’s ultimate appeal 
or with more of the finesse which abso- 
lutely represents Nature than she shows 
in that death-bed impersonation. She 
never played that scene as convincingly as 
she plays it now.” 

“And she looked about thirty years old 
to me as Camille,” said the Tired Business 
Man. 

“Great art like hers discounts age and 
overcomes misfortune,” said the Old 
Playgoer. ‘In her the spirit has risen 
to command of all other elements. She 
certainly is the marvel of the stage.” 

“While I didn’t understand the sptech 
in the plays,” said the Tired Business 
Man, “I could see that the supporting 
actors knew their business.” 

“Yes,” said the Old Playgoer. “A 
great artist radiates efficiency, and while 
Bernhardt is a supreme—no doubt also 
an exacting—stage manager, to act with 
her must be an inspiration.” 

“Coming down to more modern 
things,” said the Tired Business Man, 
who had obviously a deep respect for the 
opinions of the Old Playgoer, “how did 
you like that play at the Princess, 
‘Margery Daw’? I liked it in spots, 
although the theme didn’t please me at 
= 

“*“Margery Daw’ was a_ well-con- 
structed play,” said the Old Playgoer. 
“It dragged a bit in the first part, though. 
Nothing really seemed to ‘get going’ till 
the third act; though perhaps that is due 
to the fact that Miss MacDonnell’s réle 
did not suit her as it might till then. 
She was undoubtedly much better in the 
third act than in the other two, and im- 
proved through the fourth. Frederick 
Perry also won laurels, it seemed to 
me. Of course, we have no really great 
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CURTAIN S$ 


actors or actresses today in comparison 
with—” 

The Tired Business Man, scenting a 
flight into reminiscence, hastily inter- 
rupted. 

“But I didn’t like the plot,” he com- 
plained. “Why they have to drag in a 
lot of unsavory stuff about marriage and 
its evils and all that sort of thing is 
beyond me.” 

The Old Playgoer looked at the Tired 
Business Man in pity. 

“The Stage is intended to present life 
to us as well as to amuse,” he said. “‘ You 
cannot blink the salient facts of life in the 
drama any more than you can in litera- 
ture or painting. Without them, the 
drama would be empty nothingness, 
echoing with hollow laughter!” 

The Tired Business Man sent out fran- 
tic S. O. S. signals to me, and I figura- 
tively hove to and sent off a boat. 

“Then you don’t think we are well 
represented on the stage of today?” I 
asked the Old Playgoer. The Tired 
Business Man gave me a grateful look 
and faded into the background. 

“T do not,” said the Old Playgoer, “for 
this reason: the public are not so partic- 
ular as they were. Your friend, for in- 
stance—” his glance indicated the Tired 
Business Man, who was departing Mid- 
night-Folly-ward—“while he enjoys the 
theatre, still does not demand the best. 
It is people like him who are responsible, 
if I may say it, for the decline of the 
American Drama.” 

I thought of the Tired Business Man’s 
attitude toward the Old Playgoer, and 
chuckled inwardly. The ancient and 
modern schools were distinctly at logger- 
heads. 

“The difference between Bernhardt’s 
work and such a play as ‘ Margery Daw,’ 
for instance, illustrates what I mean,” 
continued the Old Playgoer. 

“But the younger generation—” I 
began. 

The Old Playgoer snorted. ‘The 
younger generation,” he said, “will never 
amount to anything till it ceases being the 
younger generation.” 
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Suffrage Facts and Fancies 
By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


The Vote Could Not Be Worse 
CERTAIN man ina certain southern 
state, so the story comes in, was 
recently sentenced to a term in jail. 
Thrift and not the reform of the prisoner 
seems to be the object of the criminal 
department of this commonwealth, for, 
when it finds convicts on its hands to 
feed and shelter, it promptly holds an 
auction and sells their services to the 
highest bidder. In this way it gets rid of 
their support and is supported by them. 

The prisoner in question, whom we will 
call by the convenient name of Smith, was 
duly knocked down, but not to the 
highest bidder. Why this departure 
from precedent? Because the highest 
bidder was none other than Mrs. Smith. 
She more than any other person in the 
state needed the services of her spouse. 
She was willing to pay the highest price 
for them. ’Twas all in vain. Sadly she 
was forced to wend her homeward way. 
Home for her was a place where, because 
of the state’s discrimination, there was 
indeed no one to work but mother. 

This simple annal of criminal procedure 
should banish from the minds of men for 
all time any lingering idea that women, 
though disfranchised, are yet the favor- 
ites of the law; that in the South the 
flower of chivalry hedges them about and 
protects them from the winds of adversity. 

The social theory is that a woman has 
certain inalienable rights in her own 
husband—industrially if not morally. 
He may cease to love her but not cease 
to work for her. If he has any industrial 
value it is hers first, last, and all the time. 
Yet here is an instance of a great com- 
monwealth denying to a woman even 
the rights to her husband’s toil that the 
most ordinary bidder at any auction has 
to anything that is knocked off the block. 

If Sister Smith exchanges chivalry for 
the vote, would she stand to gain or lose? 

It is related that the commissioners, 
who so unjustly rejected her bid for her 
husband’s services, thoughtfully conned 
the question during the whole of one 
working day. So her rights, as it were, 
hung in the balance. Now, if she and her 
like had anything up their sleeve in the 
nature of a vote to cast for or against the 


officials who sent her home husbandless, 
it’s beans to buttons that the day might 
have been hers, and Brother Smith might 
have meekly followed in her footsteps 
instead of those of a tobacco planter who 
won out against her. At any rate, she 
could afford to take a chance. The vote 
could not well prove a worse protector 
than chivalry already had. 


Lady Voters Refuse to Be Card-Indexed 
sa THE weary, wary, wayworn suf- 

frage worker election returns 
brought a unique joy that no tom-tom 
or steam whistle or burning of fireworks 
could properly express. It was a deep 
gladness and tinctured, it must be ad- 
mitted, with a bit of cussedness truly 
Machiavellian. The lady voter had 
eluded the political tabulator. Every 
prophecy as to what the millions of wo- 
men would do with their votes went by 
the board and the prophets themselves 
stood revealed as merely muddle-headed. 
Election returns showed that the woman 
vote couldn’t be delivered to any party 
or creed; that it was abroad in the land 
to work its own will—which was not a 
collective will, but only the sum total of 
millions of individual wills—and that it 
would keep political managers guessing 
exactly as they had to guess about men’s 
votes. And the suffrage worker was pro- 
foundly glad of it. 

The weary, wary, wayworn suffrage 
worker had spent long years exhorting 
men to vote for suffrage for women. 
She had learned that the real objection 
to votes for women in the minds of mil- 
lions of men was the firm belief that the 
woman vote would be a solid vote and 
be cast against their interests. 

The Republican and Democratic poli- 
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STANDING BY THEIR GUNS 


WOMAN) 


ticians did not need to tell her that if 
they did not fear that the woman vote 
would hurt their respective parties they 
would be solid for it—save for their 
added fear that the solid woman vote 
would be politically like a flock of hens in 
the road and wreck the plans of all polit- 
ical parties whatsoever. 

And finally, she learned that there were 
numbers of men who did not dare vote 
for suffrage because they dreamed bad 
dreams at night about what the world 
would be to them if the women cast a 
solid sex vote to right the wrongs inflicted 
on them during the centuries of male au- 
tocracy. They had visions of women 
drawing fat salaries and thousands of 
men drawing a weekly wage of six dollars. 
They had visions in which women by 
means of a solid sex vote compelled men 
to be as chaste and as altogether goody 
goody as men had induced women to be. 
It was a horrid nightmare from which 
they awakened resolute never to run the 
risk and therefore they were adamant to 
the pleas of the suffrage advocates. 

And what happened? Well, the social 
observers who stood breathless to learn 
the motive which actuated the lady voter 
en masse didn’t know a blessed thing 
more about it on Wednesday than they 
did on Monday. In Oregon she helped 
vote the state bone-dry. In California she 
helped keep it sloppy and wet. In some 
states she voted for Hughes and in some 
for Wilson. She failed to rally as a sex to 
the cry of “‘He kept us out of war.” She 
failed to reward Hughes for standing for 
the Federal amendment or to punish Wil- 
son for not endorsing it. 

Briefly, therefore, the lady voter, via 
election returns, is proved to be nothing 
but an ordinary human being most re- 
markably like unto her fellow men. 

The suffrage propaganda will proceed 
on its way much simplified to say the 
least. It will merge itself into the quest 
for democracy. If it can be shown that 
democracy is a better thing than autoc- 
racy then votes for women becomes a 
mere detail. For which dispensation all 
sane suffragists are devoutly thankful. 
No longer will the suffrage worker have 
to waste time in trying to prove that she 
is a person and nothing more or less. 
The election returns have nailed that 
fact down once for all. 
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The little girl—How long must you be in 
the army before they put you in breeches? 
—Sketch (London). 
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‘Dein Mann ist ein miserabler Schitze, meine Liebe. 
Warum animierst du ihn nur immer wieder zum Schies- 
sen?” 

“O, es ist nur zur Beruhigung der jungen Herren 
hier!" 

“Your husband is a miserable shot, my 
dear, why do you always encourage him to 
shoot?” 

“Oh, that’s just to keep the young men 
from worrying.”—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 








The Anniversary 
“Et moi aussi, j’ai ma petite victoire sur la Marne! .. ."’ 
“T too have my little victory on the 
Marne!’’—Le Rire (Paris). 

















First nutt—I say, ol’ man, how are you 
getting on with that girl you were so keen 
about? 

Second nutt—Top hole, old chap. The 
dog has stopped biting me when I call. 

Sketch (London). 





Force of Habit 
Sergeant—That’s not the way to stand at 
attention. You’re not a waiter now, me 
lad.—London Opinion. 
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FROM OVER THE SEA 








In the Studio 

“Wie ist’s mit den Farben, Johann?” 

“Wollen der Herr Professor die schmale, blasse 
Dame malen, die gestern hier war?" 

“Preilich!” 

**Fuar die reichen s’ noch!" 

“Have we enough paint on hand, Jo- 
hann?” 

“Do you intend to paint the tiny, pale 
lady who was here yesterday?” 

ad Ny 

“Well, there’s enough for her.”—Flie- 
gende Blaetter (Munich). 





Not in These Trousers 

The fond mother (to adventurous offspring) 
—Come away from the edge, will yer! Do 
yer want to dash yerself to pieces in yer 
best suit?—Sketch (London). 
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’*Rastus on Alimony 
OURTS of justice are usually regarded 
with respect, frequently with venera- 
tion, occasionally with contempt, but rarely 
with affection. The Juvenile Court of New 
Orleans, presided over by Judge Andrew H. 
Wilson, enjoys this distinction, however, as 
far as a certain class of offenders coming 
within its jurisdiction is concerned. 

An old darkey named Amos having “up 
and done quit” his wife was summoned to 
show cause why he should not contribute 
to her maintenance and support. He had 
been told that they were going to “get” him 
for alimony,—a vague mysterious crime he 
had “‘nebber eben done heerd of,” so it was 
with considerable trepidation that he ap- 
proached his trial. 

“Wot you skeerd of, nigger?” exclaimed 
Rastus, an acquaintance to whom he 
explained the situation. ‘Le’ me tell you. 
Dat’s de bes’ ting kin happen fo’ you to go 
befo’ dat co’t. Dat’s de bes’ jedge evah 
Ah jes’ lubs dat co’t an’ Ah jes’ lubs 
dat jedge. Lissen ter me, tell yo’ what dat 
jedge done do for me? You knows dat 
‘ooman Liza Ann Meekins what Ah was 
ma’ied wid for a while? You knows dat Ah 
drives one of de Douglas floats an’ Ah wuks 
stiddy. Dat ’ooman use to make me gin her 
mah pay envelope eb’y Sa’day night and 
nevah gin nair none of it back to me,—not 
even one nickel fo’ cyar fare—spens it all 
he’se’f. 

“When she do me dat way Ah, bime-by, 
gits disgussed an’ Ah quits her. Den she 
had me up befo’ dat co’t and befo’ dat 
angel-jedge; an’ what you reckon? 

“*Rastus,’ sez he, ‘how much does you 
make a week?’ 

“*Sometimes twelve, sometimes fo’teen 
dollars, Mister Boss Jedge, please, sah,’ 
sez me. 

“*Well,’ sez he, “tain’t no more ’n right 
fo’ a man wukin’ an’ makin’ good wages, to 
suppo’t his wife.’ 

“Ah agrees wid him. 

“*Ah sentences you to pay yo’ wife six 
dollars a week alimony,’ sez he. 

“*T’ank you, jedge,’ sez me. ‘You sut- 
tinly is kin’. Ah ’s sho’ much oblieged, sah. 
\h pays dat ’ooman wid a willin’ heart, 
jedge. Ah sho’ is sasserfied to gin her dat 
six dollars cum ev’y week.’ 

“Now, nigger, when Sa’day night don 
cum, Ah gits de money an’ she gits only de 
aimony,—Ah gibs her six dollars an’ Ah 
tucks six er eight dollars in mah ol’ jeans fo’ 
tospen’ mahse’f. Yo’ better belibe dat’s one 
good jedge. Go on, nigger, an’ git yo’ 
jestice. Quit dat feelin’ skeerd. He gwine 
treat you right. He sho’ is.” 

—Henry E. Chambers. 
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An Old Devotion 


REMEMBER 
The shyness of our first look, 
Like the first shadow on a young man’s lip. 
Now 
Your devotion comes daily, 
Like the beard of an old man tired of shaving. 
Witter Bynner. 
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Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are closed at 
night, and in many cases, at mealtime. 


Not one person in a hundred has a telephone. 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically all exchanges, 
so that the telephone is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 

3,000,000 miles of interurban or long-distance 
wires. 

Prompt connections, the speed of answer in 
principal cities averaging about 3% seconds. 


Lines provided to give immediate toll and 
long-distance service. 


Not one-eighth as many miles in proportion to 
population and territory. 

In the principal cities, it takes more than twice 
as long for the operator to answer. 


No such provision made. Telephone users are 
expected to await their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had in Europe, 
even before the war, at any price. And exchange service in Europe, despite its inferior 


quality, cost more in actual money than here. 
Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization is the most 


economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


One Policy 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
WANTED—AN IDEA! WHOCANTHINKOFSOME|] pa PER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


| 2 KOXOS eA 


20% DOWN 10% A MONTH JEN 
C R E D | us The most beautiful Diamonds are the Blue-white, especially 
if absolutely ect. LYON DIAMONDS are Ist Quality, Blue-white. A certificate 
furnished with every Diamond guaranteeing its value and providing far exchange at full = 


chase price. Goods sent prepaid for a PP L rite for Catalog No. 
10 per cent DISCOUNT FOR CASH 
NEW YORK. 


J. M. LYON & co.. (€sv'e1843) 71-73 Nassau St, 
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Buy Your Tires 
At Factory Prices 
All you need to know 
about the tires you 
buy is how much they 
cost and how long they 
will last. 


BYs KSKIN 
Cugranteed TIRES 


Buckskins are sold direct at 
prices which are “the lowest 
in America."’ They are cheap 
in price only. Hundreds of 
Buckskin users get much 
more than the 

4000-Mile 

Guarantee 


And of the thousands we sold 
ast year only 4-10 of one 
per cent came back for ad- 
justment We pay ex- 
pressage. Write today for 
details of our low-price 
offer to car owners. 7 























Distributing Office 


Chicago 


1436 S. Michigan Ave. 
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DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


for winter tourists 


F you go South or West be sure that 
you have with you DUNLOPS. You'll 
Play much better with these famous British 
made balls which are peerless of distance and 
steadiness DUNLOPS stand hard wear on 
sand greens beautifully 
For sale by Golf Profes ‘ionals and Golf Clubs. 


Try “20"" (medium) or “ 31°" (heavy) 
$0 per dozen. 75¢ each. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
Birmingham, Engiand 





GIFT CHEST FOR HER 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 


Sent 


2 A famous Piedmont 

Free Trial p21 Ceuta Your 
choice of 90 styles and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 
We pay the freight A Piedmont protects furs, 
woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp 
Distinctly beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts 
for generations. Finest wedding or birthday gift 
at great saving. Write today for our great catalog 
and reduced prices—all post paid free. 

Pledmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 17, Statesville, N. 0. 


Freight 
Prepaid 
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THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 


Actual search and report FREE. Send 
sketch or model. 1916 Edition, 90-page 
patent book free. My patent sales ser- 


vice gets full value for my clients. Prompt service 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 225 Barrister Bldg.. Washington, D. ¢. 
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Truth, Via Short Line 
‘TH self-made man takes all the credit; 
The Lord is mighty glad he said it. 
we gets rich first is often passed 


By him who makes his money last. 


H® mortgaged home for his machine, 
Then couldn’t buy the gasoline. 


E labor like a bunch of sillies, 
And get at last a wreath of lilies. 


T’S the consumer, if you please, 
Who really brings the grocer ease. 


“Q@OME” now is an expression that 
Describes the place we’re never at. 


) skepticism man inclines: 
All he believes is dollar signs. 


OME students work their way through 
school, 
But more their fathers, as a rule. 
DINNER is a place we meet 
With little wit, and less to eat. 
OME write a joke to make us laugh, 
And others send their photograph. 


AIR Woman may not vote, it’s true; 
But that is all she cannot do. 


ARY had a little lamb; 
The waiter’s check near busted Sam. 
’S true not only brief is wit 
But scarce, and that’s the worst of it. 


With paint and powder to illumine 


Behold the modern self-made woman. 


HE things that cheer the youthful soul 
Are Mother’s bread and Father’s roll. 


HE war goes on, earth’s woes increase, 
Though every nation wants a piece. 
ERE is the tale, while mortals live: 
The lover takes, the lady gives. 
HE tenor could sing up to E; 
But I, alas, had seats in T. 
HE cost of living is so high 
You save a million when you die. 
AINT heart, it’s said, has never won 
Fair lady. Fools have sense to run. 
HEN two speed maniacs collide 
Then everybody’s satisfied. 
RUTH crushed to earth shall rise again, 
But not until the count of ten. 
H® ran away with her one day, 


But now he’s off the other way. 
Douglas Malloch. 


More Watchful Waiting 

“We've got all kinds of mineral lands in 
Mexico so rich you can see the metal in the 
dirt. But we’ve got to wait for settled 
conditions.” 

“You are sort of resting on your ores, 
eh?” 

No Escape 

“Remember,” said the head of the store, 
“the customer is always right.”’ 

“T won't forget it,” responded the 
weary shopgirl. ‘Most customers are 
very particular about impressing that 
upon you.”’ 

















BOOKS ON 


BUSINESS 


that will furnish you with the 
ammunition and the weapons 
to hit the target of success 
square in the center 


How to Deal with Human 
Nature in Business 
A practical up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin 
Cody on correspondence, advertising, and sales 
methods. It explains clearly and forcibly both 
the broad principles of successful business con- 
duct and the hundreds of small practical essen- 
tials that one MUST KNOW in order to suc- 
ceed. It covers letter-writing, salesmanship, 
retailing, executive duties, publicity, and store, 
office and factory supervision, makes a study of 
various phases of business life and the qualities 
needed to cope with them, and bristles with 
suggestion, direction, and example based on the 
practical psychology of commercial effort. It 
has many valuable illustrations, charts and dia- 
grams. It is the one book that it is imperative for 
you toown. Get it to-day and start on the road 
to bigger business. Large 12mo, Cloth. By mail, 
$2.12. 
Personal Power 


A stimulating, encouraging word, written by a 
practical man of affairs, Keith J. Thomas, who 
has achieved a high place in his chosen calling. 
It points out, in a peculiarly gripping style, the 
way to develop will-power, mental concentra- 
tion, and winning personality. It gives practical 
directions for acquiring the faculty of reading 
men and their motives, and will immensely in- 
crease your chances of making good in your 
profession. 12mo, Cloth. By mail, $1.87. 


How to Develop Power 
and Personality 
A great book by Grenville Kleiser which has 
helped many a man and woman to lay the foun- 
dation of a fortune. Tells you how to acquire and 
develop that all-compelling personal power and 
charm that will carry you to any height and en- 
able you to bring whatever you undertake to a 
successful outcome. 12mo, Cloth. By mail, $1.37 


The Book of Thrift 

An extremely timely and practical work by T. D. 
MacGregor, at once an inspiration to the reader 
and a dependable Guide Book on the road to for- 
tune. It points out the pitfalls to be avoided and 
gives practical and well-tested advice as to how 
to achieve financial independence. It has been 
well called “The Twentieth Century Poor 
Richard.” Large r2mo, Cloth. By mail, $1.12. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 
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JUDGMENT FOR DEFENDANT 
By RICHARD LEIGH WATKINS 

és Y HUSBAND is no longer necessary ‘to my career,” said the 

M pretty Mrs. Charles Austin. ‘‘Dear Alfred, I love only you; 

I am yours. ... I follow the dictates of my feelings. Surely 

Charlie will be manly enough to let me divorce him without opposition!” 

Alfred Loftis departed from the Austin apartment and drove away 
in his luxurious limousine shortly before Charles Austin entered weary 
after a day of small business. 

“Nowadays two can no longer live as cheaply as one,” she remarked 
sententiously as he entered their kitchenette. 





He assented. 

“Dear, could not our finances be bettered by a separation?” she ven- | 
tured sweetly. | 

‘My business isn’t véry lucrative.” 

“Then you will not contest my divorcing you upon the grounds of | 
non-support ‘aes 

“That would be the one courteous thing I could do for you, my dear 
wife.” 

“Dear, then why not do it at once?” 

From his office next morning Austin *phoned his lawyer to commence 


suit against him for divorce upon any grounds surest of the quickest 


results. 
“By the way,” he continued, “how long will it take you to get me 


divorced?”’ 

“Ten days,” replied the lawyer. 

Austin ‘phoned his wife that she would have her divorce in two 
Whereupon she called up Alfred Loftis and told him that they 
Two hours later Loftis entered the 





weeks 
could be married in a fortnight. 
Austin apartment. 

“My dearest little love,’ he said, “‘I have bought you a $100,000 
home. As you will be my little wife in a fortnight, see, I have had the 
conveyance made directly to you!” 

He handed her the deed as she rushed into his arms. 

Immediately Mrs. Austin had the conveyance recorded, then spent 
the rest of the day doing much needed shopping, charging all bills to 
Charles Austin. 

The day aiter suit for divorce was instituted Mrs. Austin was taken 
ill with appendicitis. Though Charles Austin, husband, gallantly saw to 
it that his wife had the very best surgical attention, Mrs. Charles Austin 
died upon the operating table. 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin, husband and wife, had no children and under 
the just law of their state the lawful husband inherits all the wife’s 
property. 

Mr. Charles Austin finds his handsome new home very comfortable. 


Spasmodics Up-To-Date 
OU write a short line, 

And then a longer line—much longer 
And to that you add a few middling lines 
About your baby or your influenza 
Or your temperament or your potato-patch 
Or anything that is definitely and exclusively yours; 

Only be sure 

To get the lines really ragged and quite 
Unscannable, 

And to avoid above all things rhymes, 

For these are viewx-jeu—Victorian—goners, 

(And also they mean 

Hard work, but this is between ourselves.) 

It is a good plan %o mention your grandmother 

Or the pet hedgehog in your garden or whatever it is 
By name; 

(Names are easy and fill up a lot because you can keep repeating them;) 
And wherever you feel some punctuation is needed 
Don’t put it then it can’t be wrong. 

Never be too sure about what you mean 

Or you may give it away like any has-been, 

And then good-bye to Parnassus. 

But if you attend to these few points and are careful 
To end up something like 

This everybody will know 

That you are 


A real 


as long as your paper will hold, 


INCE the time when the 
man on horseback rep- 
resented the advance guard 
of civilization we have been 
making Cascade. During 
all these years there has 
been no change in our old- 
fashioned integrity of pro- 
cess, purification and aging. 
Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label. 

GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers Nashville, Tenn 


MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 


2 = ‘e 


PURE WHISKY 














If you can draw a little and 
want to draw more, you have 
an opportunity to learn at small 
expense to yourself. 


EUGENE ZIMMER- 
MAN has an established 


reputation as a car- 
toonist. 





He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 


a book, 


“CARTOONS AND 
CARICATURES” 


bound neatly in %4 mo- 
rocco, which will be sent 


to you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 




















—V.H. Friedlaender. 
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ZIM BOOK 
1-6 Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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That ex- 
quisitely 
gowned 
woman 
—would not look half so exquisite if there 
were a spot or streak of soil to mar the 
beauty of her costume. 

Five drops of— 


Cleaning Fluid 
and a white cloth will 


bottle on your dressing table. 
because Carbona 


eliminate a spot. Keep a 
It is perfectly safe 


will not explode 


15¢.—25c.—s50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 















needed by every “Outdoor Man" — Sportsman, Motorist, 


Traveller, Tourist—a map and its key—a 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 
Goods), ask to see the Leedaw!—the only Guaranteed Jew- 
eled Compass at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, $3.( 0; Meradial, 
$2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—a complete, hand- 
some, made-in-America line 

Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does not carry 
them or will not order for you. Send for Folder or 10 cts. for 
book, ‘The Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” m 


Kaylor instrament Gmpanies, Rochester, N.Y. aa 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 5 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 

7 
New Method- Learnto 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Man- 




















dolin, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, 
Guitar, Piccolo, Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute, or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons. You pay 


only for music and postage, which is 
small. No extras. Money back guar- 
antee. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Lectures given with each 
course. 16 years’ success. Start at once. 


Write for Free Booklet Today— Now. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 282 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








HOTEL LONGACRE 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Convenient to everything. The refined air and good | 
service of the Longacre are well established. 3 
Room with lavatory - - - - $1.00 3 
Room with private bath $1.50 and $2.00 
Room with private bath fortwo- $2.50 
Two-room Suites - - - - - $3.50 
Special Weekly Rates 
Restaurant a la carte and table a’hote. Club breakfast. 
The best valoe in New York City both in Rooms and Restaurant 


"Phone 770)... Bryant J. G. BOGGS 














Stories with Smiles 


Influenceof Home—Johnny B , who 
has seen eight summers go by, not very long 
ago developed a fondness for playing 
‘“hookey”’ from school. After two or three 
offenses of this kind he was taken to task 
by his teacher. 

“Johnny,” she said, “the next time you 
are absent I want you to bring me an excuse 
from your father telling me why you were 
not here.” 

“T don’t want to bring an excuse from 
father,”’ protested the boy. 

“Why not?” asked the teacher, her sus- 
picion plain. 

“’Cause father isn’t any good at making 
excuses. Mother finds him out every time.” 

-Chicago Herald. 





Strong Will—“ My husband was a con- 
firmed smoker when I married him a year 
ago, but today he never touches the weed.” 

“Good!” said one of the group. ‘To 
break off a lifetime habit like that requires 
a pretty strong will.” 

“Well, that’s what I’ve got.” —San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


Heard at the Club—VYeast—That’s 
Fred Darling just coming in. You know his 
wife made him. 

Crimsonbeak—Y ou mean that fellow wear- 
ing corsets, with the waxed mustache and 
manicured nails?” 

“Te 

“Well, I knew women did fancy-work, but 
I never knew they did anything as fancy as 
that.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Where Are They?—The man who had 
made a huge fortune was speaking a few 
words to a number of students at a business 
class. Of course, the main theme of his 
address was himself. 

** All my success in life, all my tremendous 
financial prestige,”’ he said proudly, “I owe 
to one thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but 
the effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively: 

“Yes, sir; but how are we to find the 
right people to pluck?’’—Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 


Boy, Fetch Us Bartlett!—‘ Mr. X is 
certainly well read. He repeated an ex- 
quisite quotation last night.” 

“What was it?” 

“T can’t give you the exact words, but he 
said he’d rather be a something in a some- 
thing, than a something or other in a some- 
thing else.” —Boston Transcript. 


Unlucky 13—‘Do you consider thir- 
teen at table unlucky?” 

“Tt is if they’re all hungry and the turkey 
isn’t unusually large.”—Washington Star. 


Their Bond of Sympathy—tThe taxi 
swayed and narrowly missed a policeman, 
then swerved again as it dashed past another 
taxi, and in so doing just escaped collision 
with a lamp post. 

“Please be careful,’”’ pleaded the lady oc- 
cupant of the cab. ‘This is the first time I 
have ever ridden in a taxi.” 

“Madame, you have my sympathy,” 
gasped the driver. ‘This is the first time 
I ever drove one.’”’—Chicago Herald. 






































FINEST 
WHISKEY 
RED TOP RYE 


THE FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS CO., Distillers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




























. HOTELS 
INDIAN RIVER and 
ROCKLEDGE 
ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


Located 150 miles below Jacksonville, 


on the East Coast and Indian River 
Fine Golf Course; hunting; fishing; boating; 
tennis; billiards; pool and dancing. Now 
Open. Accommodates 400. 

W. W. BROWN, 


Rockledge, Florida. 
Summer season; Granliden Hotel, Lake 8 
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PHILADELPHIA 
In the Centre of Everything 


HE only Hotel in Philadelphia having direct 
Subway and Elevated Stations and Ferry con- 
nections and also with all leading department stores. 


The New Hotel Bingen | 


Hot and Cold running water in every room. 


Rooms without bath, - $1.50 per day. 
Rooms with bath, $2.00 per day and up. 


Special Club Luncheons FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 
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SEX OLOGY}. 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
—— a youns = = Have 

ome, Dow e a Mother Shou ve 
Al Miieutreted."" Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions'’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 792 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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With the College Wits 


Life’s Speedway 
With Sybil’s hand upon the wheel, 
I lounge, secure in her protection; 
No fear of spills or jolts I feel 
She drives an auto to perfection. 


Ah, Sybil. lass I long adore, 
>I view it not with satisfaction 
That you can drive so nicely, for 
You drive a lover to distraction! 
Jester. 


What a Blow—Singer—Why did they 
cancel the magician? 

Dancer—He took the comedienne out to 
supper last night, and now he can’t do his 
coin trick.—Sun-Dial. 
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“T never thought you’d come down to a 
motor cycle, Bessie.” 

“T don’t think I shall, Horatius.’’—Lam- 
poon. 


Beware—Many a captivating co-ed has 
lost a perfectly good stand-in by guessing 
the wrong name over a telephone.—Minne- 
haha. 


The Lady Knew—He—Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder 

She—No; presents.—Tiger. 

He Didn’t Know—J ones—Is your house 
insured against fire? 

Smith—I don’t know. 
reading the insurance policy. 


I’ve just been 


Widow. 


Enough—Fresh—A stogie, please. 
Clerk—Five or ten? 
Fresh—One.—Punch Bowl. 





Pretty Poor—Student—I wish to ask a 
question about a tragedy. 
English Professor—Yes? 
Stude—What is my grade?—Chaparral. 
A Fact—Willis—What makes a man 
always give a lady a diamond ring? 
Gillis—The lady.—Orange Peel. 


Exactly—C. E., 16—I can tell how much 
water runs over Niagara Falls to a quart. 

Queen—Well, how much? 

C. E., 16—Two pints.—Texas Longhorn. 


Pretty Low—Johnny—What’s Bill’s so- 
cial standing? 

Pop—He begins to wobble on the fourth 
beer.—Chaparral. 

A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott's 


itters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 
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CARSTAIRS 
WHISKEY 


In the Protective Bottle 
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A good bottle to keep good whiskey good. 














ILE, IL, IP 


“us remove 
this sign! 


The Off-the-Street Club, where chil- 
dren living in the congested districts 


of Chicago can congregate, is over- 
crowded. +The three-story building 


with its play rooms, its reading rooms, 
and warm firesides are closed to new- 
comers. More room is needed. Will 
you help? 


Those Outside 


have no yard to play in, seldom a home for 
comfort. The dirty, noisy, crowded street is 
their yard and almost their home. Many a 
fine mind and many a sturdy character has 
been ruined in these surroundings. 


Those Inside 


are given a place to play during the day and 
evening, finding mentally, morally and 
physically healthy companions. The chil- 
dren are not objects of a charity, but subjects 
for the making of opportunities. The Off- 
the-Street Club has thus developed a fine 
woman out of many a girl whose future was 
doubtful, and has built the manhood of 
hundreds and hundreds of boys. 

It is heartrending to exclude newcomers. 
But it is better to do this than further to 
overcrowd those within. 








selves been helped, are taught to help others. 


of boy scouts from this club, taking Xmas bundles 
to poor families in the neighborhood. Would you 
like to send some extra money for a bundle? 





SORRY—n0 
more children 


25c pays the expenses every 
day and evening for one 
child for 22 days 

$1.00 takes care of 3 children 
for a mont 

$2.00 takes care of 6 children 
for a mont 


$5.00 takes care of 15 
children for a month 
$10.00 takes care of 30 
children for a mont 


$25.00 takes care of 75 
children for a month 
$100.00 takes care of 300 
children for a month 


Send any subscription you 
wish (mailing check or money 
order payable direct to Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Chi- 
cago) or send first for booklet. 


Stories of the Off -the-Street Club 


By Edwin Balmer, the Noted Magazine Writer 


We wish to send you free a little booklet called “Stories of the Off-the-Street-Club.” 


stories, with many side lights and interesting tales from the congested districts of a metropolis, 

have been written by Edwin Balmer. , 
And they will open your eyes to the problems of the child whose home is the street. 
booklet will be sent without obligation. 


The tales are full of the deepest human interest. 








The Off-the-Street Club in Chi- 
cago is rendering such a unique 
service that everybody interested in 
social problems should investigate. 
The plan will appeal especially to 
self-made men and to women of 
strength—for this is not an ordinary 
“‘charity'’—it is a movement for 
the making of opportunities. 


The Off-the-Street Club is incor- 
porated in Illinois, without profit. 
Open to all. No creed, no race dis- 
tinctions. Practically no overhead. 
(The superintendent gets no salary.) 


The men back of this organiza- 
tion are the publishing and adver- 
tising interests of the country. 
Practically every magazine and 
newspaper in the United States has 
a representative who contributes 
either in time or cash—generally 
both—to the Off-the-Street Club. 





These ya ee es uo 


This 4 Off- 
7 the-Street 
Pd Club 


C. H. Porter, Treas., 


The boys of the Off-the-Street Club, ee 
at, 
and that alone, makes for character. Here is a group 
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o ‘/. Corn Exchange Nat’! 
#7 Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklet of the Off-the- 


Street Club. No obligations. 
J 1-6-17 

















Between Friends, 
It’s Old 








i. W. HARPER 





“A BARREL 
of 50 delightful 


BLUE PETER 
Cigarettes-$1.00 


Postpaid in Paraffine 
Patented Container. 


Cem en te 





Mild, Turkish to- | 
bacco, rich in aroma. 
—— oe oo Car cee, | 


BLUE PETER CIGARETTE CO. 
$2 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 











How to Sell Goods 


in South America 


is clearly told by a sales manager of 
6 years’ e xpe rience. W. E. Aughin- 
baugh, in “Selling Latin America.” 
Read about how to influence sales, 
bill, collect, etc., in this $2,870,000,- 
ooo market. Sent postpaid for $2. 

Circular of information free. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 

16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let mesee what you can do with it. 
Illustrators and cartoonists earn from $20 to 
$125 a week or more 
personal individual lessons by mail 
your talent. 
papers and magazines qualifies me to 

Send me your sketch 
n stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 

ection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL fr.4 erences 


1488 Schofield Rullding, Cleveland, 0. 


FREE ra 





mous Written Metho 
Conservatories. Snecessh 
in every key, within 4 lessons. 
illustrated 
ploma granted. Wri 

QUINN CONSERVATORY: ‘BOX 650 J AL CHICAGO, iti. 


M. L. 


My practical system of 
will develop 
esstul work for news- 
teach you. 

of President Wiison with 6c 


Fifteen years su 








, Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home 
at one quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn's fa- 
s endorsed by leading musicians and heads of State 
1} 25 years. Play chords at once and complete piece 
Scientific yet easy to understand full 
_ All music = Di- 
How to Study 


For eoqinnens or my oe d¢ or yo ag 


Passing the Mustard 


Used to It at Home—*Did you give 
this man the third degree?” asked the police 
officer. 

“Yes. We browbeat and badgered him 
with every question we could think of.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He dozed off and merely murmured now 
and then: ‘Yes, my dear, you are perfectly 
right!’”—Kansas City Journal. 


Recognized — Binks —Shafer, do you 
know that woman across the street? 

Shafer—She certainly looks familiar. Let 
me see. It’s my wife’s new dress, my 
daugkter’s hat and my mother-in-law’s para- 
sol—sure! It’s our cook.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Mutuality—‘ Yes, Henry and I certainly 
possess similar tastes!”’ exclaimed the ador- 
ing bride. ‘We are surely interested in the 
same things.” 

“Yes,” agreed Henry’s mother-in-law 
grimly, “‘you certainly are. You care more 
for dear Henry than any one else in the 
world, and so does he.”—Buffalo Courier. 


So Would She—‘I am sure. Maggie,” 
said the mildly critical mother-in-law, “that 
any woman ought to be satisfied with what 
John says he gives you.” 

“So would I be with what he says he 
gives me,” snapped Maggie.—Vew York Sun. 


Her Smile—* Henry, how much did you 
give that girl in the cloakroom?” 

“Only a dime, my dear.” 

“T don’t believe it. I’ve never seen one of 
those odious creatures smile the way she did 
for less than a quarter.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Amended—S/e—Do you think it will 
be all right for us after we are married to 
settle a couple of squares away from my 
family? 

He—I was going to say a couple of states. 

Dallas News. 


Blamed Again—Guest—Good gracious, 
waiter! Nine and nine make eighteen, not 
nineteen! 

W aiter—Ah, but monsieur must remember 
that everything has been augmented by the 
war.—Southern Woman's Magazine. 


Driven To It-—‘‘I hear that Billetts was 
just driven to drink.” 
““How was that? 

or pique?”’ 
“No; in his automobile to a champagne 
Baltimore American. 


In a fit of temptation 


party.” 


Color Value—Mrs. Blank had in her 
employ a colored maid who belonged to a 
“funeral club,” which binds all its mem 
bers to attend every funeral of a member 
upon receipt of notification. One after 
noon Dinah’s mistress saw her come down 
the stairs, ready to go out, dressed in a 
bright scarlet dress, with a large scarlet 
willow plume in her hat and a red parasol 
in her hand. 

“Why, Dinah, I thought you were going 
to a funeral,” said Mrs. Blank. 

“Ves, I’se going to the funeral,’ said 
Dinah. 

“But you ought not to wear red to a 
funeral,”’ said Mrs. Blank. ‘You ought to 











George M. Reynolds | 


READ HIS FORTUNE 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


When it took every ounce 
of his energy to fight for his 
livelihood ina little village, he 
was able to look into the 
great world beyond, to study 
it and then go forth and con- 
quer it. 


The striking story of this 
great personality is told in 
the twenty-fourth article of 


“The Men Who Are 
Making America” 


by B. C. Forbes in this 


week’s Leslie’s. 








Besides this -article, there 
are the striking news-pic- 
tures and the departments of 
finance, travel, trade, motors, 
sports and current events 
that make Leslie’s welcome 
in more than 420,000 better- 
than-average homes. 


Leslies 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Would you drink a 


‘new wine? Or a whis- 


key without the smooth 
richness of old age? 


Then no wonder you 
find difficulty in creat- 
ing cocktails which meet your 
discrimination in taste. Drink 


Club Cocktails 


Heublein of Hartford has 
found for you the rarest and 
finest of old liquors, blended 
them to a charm, and aged the 
wonderfully correct mixture 
in the wood before bottling. 
Club Cocktails will meet your 
most exacting requirements in 
all varieties. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 


BRAND'S A-1 SAUCE 








The Santa Fe 


SHATTERS 


Yee WATCH PRICES 


- Don 
Senda Penny 
Examine Watch Free 


9{ JEWEE35° 
Santa Fe Special MONTH 


—the one standard railroad watch “That's Guaran- 
teed for Life,’ thin mode}, all sizes, adjusted to 
positions, adjusted to isochronism, adjusted to 
temperature, adjusted to the second. 


Write for FREE Watch Book Today 
shows newest watch case designs in 4- glere, READ the 
so-called Wis) of watch makin: how you can 
save from ONE-T THIRD to ONE- Wau ot of your money--- 
Buy **Direct,’’ cut out the wholesale jeweler’s profit. 

EASY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOU—Write today— 
Your name op a posta! brings the FREE watch book. 


Santa Fe Watch Co., Dept. 156 Topeka, Kan. 





























SUNNY BROOK 
joes BER 


“| FOOD Ween 


fon Whiskey 


A Pleasant Beverage an¢ 
A Pure. Wholesome Tonic 
DISTILLED BY 
Sunny Brook Distillery Co 
Louisville, Ky 





be dressed quietly in a dark dress!’”” Dinah 
peked the toe of her shoe with her parasol, 
and meditated a moment, and then said: 
“Well, Ah reckon I won’t go back and 
change now; I'll just wear this.”’ 

Some three weeks after this Dinah ap- 
proached her mistress and told her that 
she was going to leave because she was 
going to be married. Mrs. Blank expressed 
her astonishment that Dinah even had 
an admirer. Dinah simpered, and twisted 
the corner of her apron, and said: ‘‘No, I 
didn’t have one until just lately! Does you 
remember that funeral Ah went to one 
time when I wore my red dress? Well, 
missus, dat shade of red done kotched de 
eye ob de corpse’s husband!’’—Nautdlus. 


Much Too Late—The agent marched 
up the front steps and rang the door bell 
briskly. 

“Good morning,” he said, bowing po- 
litely to the maid who answered his ring. 
“Ts the lady of the house engaged?”’ 

“Not now,” responded the new maid 
brightly. ‘She used to be, but she got mar- 
ried more than a year ago.” —The Christian 


Herald. 
Too Highly Complimented—‘ Doctor, 


do you have a fixed charge for your opera- 
tions or do you charge what you think your 
patients can afford to pay?”’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t say that that is always 
my custom, although sometimes I do make 
liberal discounts to the poor.” 

“T thought so, Doc, and I just called to 
let you know that your bill flatters me more 
than I deserve.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Her Dream—Wife—I dreamed last 
night that I was in Heaven. 

Husband—Did you see me there? 

Wife—I did—then I knew I was dream- 
ing.—Town Topics. 


Babel—‘ Everybody at the party was 
talking at once!”’ 

‘They were quite right,’’ commented Miss 
Cayenne. ‘‘Everybody might as well talk. 
There was absolutely no fear of interrupting 
anything worth listening to.’’—IVashington 
Star. 


His Status—‘“Are you head of the 
family?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Mr. Meekton. 
‘My position is rather that of the man 
higher up who gets blamed when anything 
goes wrong.’ —Washington Star. 


Won by the Whiskers—*‘I’m surprised 
to see a four-year-old child so engrossed in a 
Shakespearean play.” 

‘S-sh! He thinks King Lear is Santa 
Claus.” —Kansas City Journal. . 


Not Posted—*‘ This is a great character 
in Dickens—the Artful Dodger. I love the 
story.” 

“An automobile story, eh?”—Kansas 
City Journal. 


Her Device—‘Good morning, Nora,” 
said Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘Was the grocer’s boy 
impudent to you again this morning when 
you ‘phoned the order in?” 

‘He was that,’’ complained Nora, ‘but 
I fixed him this time. I sez: ‘Who in blazes 
do you think you're talkin’ to? This is 
Mrs. Rogers.’”’—Harpers. 
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For the luncheon or afternoon bridge you're planning, 
serve a Viola Parfait, 2 Woodland Sundae, a Favorita 
Sherbet. Or, you can choose from many other delicious 
dishes made with Créme Yvette. You'll enjoy their 
distinctive violet tint and taste. Learn why Créme 
Yvette has long been famous in well-known hotels and 
restaurants throughout the country. 

It is easy to serve these unique desserts, and they're 
entirely different from any other kind. What more can 
the busy hostess ask? 

Créme Yvette (pronounced E-VET) is sold at 
80c. and $1.50 per bottle, at fancy grocers and 
wine dealers. 

Book of signed reci by well-known New 


York chefs sent free. rite for it now. 
SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
57 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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“Steady Work” 


Enoch Bolles 
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HIS clever pic- 
ture, in full colors, 
11x14, mounted on a 
heavy mat, ready for 
the frame, sent pre- 
paid for twenty-five 














cents. 
JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT 


225 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK CITY 


MO Oct 
















$4 Now—$5 Later 


T° take advantage of 
this Last Chance offer 


to secure Vogue at $4 a 
year, your order must be 
in the mail by midnight 
of February 15th; after 
that date, Vogue will 
cost you $5. Don't 
bother to send money 
now, unless you wish. 
Just fill in and send in 


the coupon. A bill will 
be sent you in due 
course. 


Last chance to 
enter your sub- 
scription at 
the $4 

rate 















VOGUE 


Will Raise its Price to $5 


The present rate of $4 
holds good until February 15th 


Owing to the tremendous increase in the cost 
of paper, labor and materials, Vogue—rather 
than lower its standard of production in 
the slightest degree—will raise its price on 


February 15th, from $4 a year to $5. 


Vogue is not an extravagance, as mere fiction 
magazines are. It is an economy, rather. 





Its | 


advance fashion information and authoritative | 


advice insure you against “clothes mistakes” 
and save you many times its subscription price. 


$4. invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


will save you $400 


The gown you buy and neyer wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Consider, then, that for $4—and $4 surely is a 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown —you may have before you through- 
out the whole year this world-wide fashion 
authority, thereby insuring the correctness of 
your gowning and saving you from costly 
mistakes. 


24 Issues for $4 

Even at the $5 price, Vogue will continue to be the least costly per 
copy of all the American “‘class” magazines appealing to people of 
taste. Vogue is published twice a month, giving you 24 issues a 
year, instead of the usual 12. Thus you spend $5 for 12 issues of 
Country Life, or the International Studio; $4 for 12 issues of 
Century, Harper's or The Atlantic Monthly; but you spend at the 
rate of only $2.50 for every 12 issues of Vogue. And if you take 
advantage of this Last Chance Offer of 54 for a year of Vogue, 24 
issues, you spend at the rate of only $2 for 12 issues of Vogue. 


VOGUE 


Conpfé Nast, Publisher 
Epna Woo.tman CuasgE, Editor 








Shear Steal 


Suggesting a Change—Willie is six 
years old, and when his mother punished him 
recently he did not resent it, but decided to 
have it out with her. 

“It hurts you to whip me, doesn’t jt 
mother?” he said. 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother, “it hurts 
me very much.” 

‘*And you only do it to make me good?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Well, mother, forget it next time and 


it will make me gooder.”—Philadelphia | | 


Ledger. 


His Scheme—‘ How in the world do 
you manage to keep your cook so long?” 

‘““My husband has promised her that if 
she is working for us when we strike oil he 
will buy her an automobile.” 

“But I didn’t know you had any gil 
prospects.” 

“We haven’t.”—Toledo Blade. 


Promising—W ife—That girl in the oppo- 
site flat is quite a promising singer. 

Hub—Well, get her to promise that she 
won't sing any more.—Boston Transcript. 


Business—‘‘How’s business, old man? 
Been making anything lately?” 
“Yes—an assignment.” —Buffalo Courier. 


The Reverse—‘ Is 
a self-starter?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “I have to 
crank it up. But it’s a self-stopper, all 
right.”—Washington Star. 


your motor-car 4 


Between Two Fires—The young doctor 
and his friend, the drug clerk, were sitting 
at the club window when a richly dressed 
woman passed. 

“There goes the only woman I ever 
loved,” sighed the young M.D. 
“*So?” queried the other. 

don’t you marry her?” 

“Can’t afford it; she’s my best patient.” 
—Mule. 


“Then why 


Obsolete—‘Do you think the word 
‘obey’ ought to be dropped from the mar- 
riage ceremonial?” 

“No. Let it stay. It doesn’t make any 
more difference in the actual result than the 
electoral college.”—W ashington Star. 


All-Pervasive—The teacher’s last ques- 
tion was meant to be a scientific poser. 

“What is it that pervades all space,”’ she 
said, “‘which no wall or door or other sub- 
stance can shut out?” 

No one had an answer ready but Freddy 
Sharpe. 

“The smell of onions, miss,” 
promptly.—Chicago Herald. 


he said 


Getting Their Dues—The latest story 
of the “‘Bang went saxpence”’ series: There 
were two Hielan’-men, an’ they were at the 
front. An’ yin o’ them cotch a hen an’ the 
ither yin was jist goin’ to thraw its neck. 

““No’ the noo,” says the first yin; “let her 
be till the morn’s mornin’. She mucht lay 
an egg.’’—Tit-Bits. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“It’s purity has made it famous 


t us.”” 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (Adv.) 
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_— : “That is, perhaps, except adequate : ; Usin 
“ e alimony.” —Kansas City Journal. 5 For Li I and Drug 6 ic 
at COUSANDS of men have been “put on their & 
oil he She’d Heard Him Mention ’Em—“I R feet again” in business and among their associates > 
P want something for a man. He’s a golf | by the scientific Keeley Treatment. Craving for liquor 
'y oil player.” oor drugs is removed without confinement or nausea; 5 
' “Have you an idea of what he would 5 — is aided in restoring normal health. Privacy 3 
like?” | eee : 
“Yes. What have you in stymies? I ; el the Adlondae Micke tees steer 
OPpo- think he’d like one of those.’’—Detroit Free $ 5 52 Hot Springs, Ark, Plainfield, Ind, ic 
Press 5 ae ington, Mass. Portland, Me, Z 
. ‘4 Columbus, Ohio ‘ Salt Lake City, Utah 2 
in tore a fee a BREE 
ipl. | Sphinxes—‘ Do you believe a woman can : eo urton, Ea Waukesha, Wis 2 
“Quickly flew to fame keep a secret?” ; Ed 735 Sue ee. Teco. t . Ay 2 
man? , ”” Z “Well,” replied Senator Sorghum, “a Sf isis Sista. < 
On the good Repetti name great many were very successful in not let- SUNY IVIVIVY Pa 
urier. : ting on how they were going to vote.”— — —_________ 
g Washington Star. 
ir a = 
: n “2. Masculine Form—‘“ What is a hunch?” 
veto = This pretty tradition has ‘““A hunch is the masculine equivalent 
all been applied to our very of feminine intuition.” —Boston Transcrip 
| newest package. “The Land of Little Care” 
actor | El ; Ninety-two poems by Samuel Ellsworth 
Lting g Kiser, known to his intimate fellow humor- 
sed Perhaps you have been Z ists as “‘Sam,’’ come in an exquisite volume 
' ‘ . entitled “‘The Land of Little Care,’ pub- 
evr | planning a gift for some lished by P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago. 
: ‘ 3 These poems will furnish many delighting 
why friend. Nothing could moments to any lover of graceful, intensely 
i . human verse. Mr. Kiser, something of 
nt. more appropriately express whose work appears now and then in 
‘ JupGE, is one of the most popular humorists 
your sentiment. of the time, and is loved by every member 
vord of the American Press Humorists, of which 
mar | | . . body he is vice-president, and his admirers 
' A leading druggist near | _ throughout the country are numberless. 
any | | : | 
the | | you probably has this || An Appreciation 
. . Joe M. London, Commissioner of Police 
= package. Or if you prefer, of - City of pape. aioe in = The making of » meule is almost as ful of ro- 
‘ i. ing tor a copy ol the cover of JUDGE on Vec. mance and adventure as the finis m itself. 
a send us $1 .00 with for 9, says: “I want the cover design entitled Saas ate a wy and — me hap- 
> ~ hd * re) ’* 
_ : : ‘Somebody’s Mother,’ inclose the price, and pens “off-stage that never reaches the screen. 
sub- : ° é o. : a ° 
' warding instructions ask that you send it at once. I intend to You can meet your favorites informally in the 
ddy 4 | frame this picture and hang it in Police columns of Film Fun. Besides their chatty sto- 
y : Headquarters for the benefit of my police- ries and striking pictures of the new features 
4 men, and ‘the dear people.’ ad soon to be released, you'll find the magazine 
said full of laughter and fun all its own. 
Worth While 
ory 9 Jake Johnson, a native of Georgia, was F I L M F U N 
wd summoned to court on an assault charge. 
pe | The state brought into court the weapons 10 cents a — $1.00 _— 
the | used—a huge pole, a dagger, a pair of Published by LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
'| shears, a saw and a gun. Jackson’s coun- 225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
her 520 West 36th Street 5 sel produced as the complainant’s weapons pe meme ee me 
we z an ax, a shovel, a scythe, a hoe and a pair " 
lay 30 West 34th Street : of tongs. The jury was out but a short FILM 1099 Fifth Ave., New York sails 
ai : while and returned with this verdict: Enclosed find $1.00. Please send FILM FUN for one 
50 Broadway New York City E “Resolved, That we, the jury, would have a wed 
*| given five dollars to see the fight.”—Santa ee ae gee eae ae ey eee 
q | Fe Magazine. hae RE ee 
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If You Lived As 
The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


HE cave man ate coarse food 

and lived a strenuous life in 
the open. His digestive appa- 
was suited to that kind of 
an existence. 


ratus 


You inherit from the cave man the 
same internal mechanism, but you 
eat different food and you lead a dif- 
Serent kind of life. 


Hence the most universal preval- 
ence of constipation and its con- 
stant menace to health. 


Your problem is to adjust that 
*‘cave man”’ internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and 
concentrated food of civilized man. 
NUJOL accomplishes this adjust- 
ment by preventing the bowel con- 
tents from becoming hard, thus 
making natural movements easy. 
It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro- 
cess of digestion and it doesn’t form 
a habit. 


NUJOL is bottled at the refinery and is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
name NUJOL and the imprint of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Refuse substitutes—be sure you get the 
genuine. 


Dept, 13 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write 


seapnecenneususl CO Oe 


your name and address plainly below. 
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CEREBRATION 


HINKING is a form of cerebration that has gone out. It is done 

very little nowadays. Anybody who by force or stratagem or other. 

wise imposes the burden of any grade of thought on anybody else is tacitly 

accepted as an enemy to his kind. With fairly good eyesight most amug,. 
ments can be seen, and that is enough. 

Physical exercise has theoretically displaced the mental. Where ong 
we as children learned to read and write and spell, our children at presen; 
are not required to do such drudgery, and their preliminary education js 
conferred upon them much as is their readymade wardrobe. In cong. 
quence, there is none of that tedious wear and tear of the brain sure to 
wreck those readymade conclusions on every subject that comes up. 

It is much quicker, easier, and more polite to avoid thinking on your ow 
account, and rather to accept in a graceful manner whatever is presented to 
you. It makes no difference if the one who presents it has omitted ty 
think also. Sometimes a proposition having no thought back of itis 
attractive, and surely it is immaterial as to how any proposition ac. 
quires its form. Nobody wants to dissect down to the skeleton of things 
It isn’t nice. 

But cerebration involves possibly so much more than mere thinking 
that it is no wonder we may dismiss the slighter detail without incon. 
venience. The automatic dominates widely, and it would seem to be fol 
to borrow trouble where unnecessary. Cerebration is unconscious as wel 
as conscious. And who would not much prefer to Jet his brain seem to 
work without his knowledge than ever to prompt it on its course? 

—Tod Chenevix, | 
Possible Opening 

“T hears they have a School of Philanthropy in Noo Yawk.” 

“Wot of it?” 

“T wuz just thinking they must need subjects to practice on.” 


How It Happens 
Crabshaw—I suppose your wife always has the last word. 
Henpeck—No. Sometimes she falls asleep before I do. 
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THE THINKER 
A Handsome New Edition at i Than 

Half Price -ON IMMEDIATE ORDERS 

Notwithstanding this great reduction in price— 
a price absolutely unprecedented for books of this 
character—the books are issued in a style superior 
to that in which they have ever appeared before. 

Each volume is 8 inches x 5% inches. 

The binding is a rich, dark green, silk ribbed 
cloth, with gold paneled backs, finished with gilt 
tops and silk headbands. 

The volumes are printed on a pure white paper 
in large, clear type. 

There are many illustrations in half tone which 
are just as interesting as the text. 


They Made Men Think As Never Before 


Primitive man was but a degree removed from the brute—a creature of 
instinct—until he began to think to a purpose and devise means to amelio- 


rate his lot. 


It has taken thousands of years—no one knows how many—to produce the 
modern type of man who supplies his daily needs and his luxuries through 


the exercise of his brain rather 


than his muscle. 


The books whose titles are given below are by the greatest and the most 


original thinkers the world has ever known. 
with these books and learn more about yourself—understand the 


minutes 


Spend some of your spare 


secrets of nature which they reveal—see how man has arrived at his present 
high state of efficiency through the development of mind—and you will be 
surprised at the effect on your own mental growth. 

Our modern civilization, the product largely of the tremendous advances 
in knowledge of the last half century—the age of Darwin and his fellow 
scientists—is the concrete expression of the thought contained in— 


The Library of the World’s Greatest Scientists 
DARWIN- SPENCER HUXLEY—TYNDALL—LOMBROSO 


Books That Agitated Society 
with a Revolutionary Ferment 


These great scientists studied life from every angle. 
They will help you solve its problems. They will open your 
an understanding of its mysteries—to an appreci- 
potentialities. 


eves to 
alion of ils 


No other books are so replete with ideas that can be 
turned to practical advantage by the unscientific reader. 
You will want to read them not once, but often, and each 
time you will find fresh entertainment and discover new 
food for thought. 

The story told in The Origin of Species is as wonderful 
as any tale of oriental enchantment. This book revolue 
tionized mode rn thought. Where formerly there was chaos 
of speculat ion and theory, it .ubstituted a revelation of 
Nature’s immutable laws. 

We are seeing the results of the application of these laws 
in the physical and mental improvement of the human race, 
Their application to economic problems has already added 
untold millio.us to the wealth of nations. 
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Prof. Lombroso’s Book on Criminology 
As an illustration of the wide scope of this set, 
there is the volume. on The Female Offender, by 
Prof. Lombroso. No more startling revelations 
can be found anywhere than those contained i 
the picture he draws of one aspect of the under- 
world in this book. The Social Evil is as old as 
creation. We find references to it in the records of 
the earliest civilizations. The descendants of 
Jezebel and Messalina are to be found in every 
stratum of society. The lair of “The Scarlet Wo- 
man” is located in almost every community. No 
study of Sociology therefore is complete that does 
not take into account her malign influence, and the 
correct measures necessary to combat that influence. 
Prof. Lombroso’s work made an epoch in criminology 
because of the wide scope and systematic character 





of his researches. 





A Wonderful Bargain 


By assuming all the risk and expense in the manufacturing, 
we were able to make a very favorable contract with 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the publishers of these celebrated 
books, for the right to print from their newest plates a fine edi- 
works of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and 
Lombroso, comprised in The Library of the World’s Greatest 
Scientists But the 


PRICE MUST BE ADVANCED 


that were made before 
The 
price of paper has doubled Even binding board has increased 
As the result of this increase in cost, we can obtain no 


tion of the 


after the few remaining sets are gone 


the present unprecedented rise in the cost of materials 


100%. 


more sets to offer at the present bargain price 


Therefore Send Coupon Today 





Titles of These Inspiring Volumes 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, ETC. 
By CHARLES DARWIN 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: 
AFFINITIES OF ORGANIC BEINGS ETC. 
HARLES € DARWIN 
Vol. 111. EXPRESSION OF THE eEmor! TIONS 


IN MEN 
AND ANIM y CHA 
(MANY INTERESTING ILLUSTRATIONS) 


Vol. tf. 


Vol. Hf. 


RLES DARWIN 





Vol. IV. THE FEMALE OFFENDER: 
THE CRIMINAL Bee | IN WOMEN, 
THE SOCIAL ay IL, ETC. 
By PROF. CA FEAR: Seeansso 
(PROFUSELY ie ae D) 
Vol. V. MAN'S PLACE IN NATUR 
y THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
UL LUSTRATED) 
Vol. VI. SOCIAL STATICS OR be Sat 
HERBERT SPENCER 
Vol. Vil. praasenys OF SCIENCE. a LESSONS IN 
ELECTRICITY HN TYNDALL 


ULLU: STRA TED)” 


Sent NOW brings you the en- 
tire 7 volumes, charges pre- 
paid. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
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Brunswick Subscription Co., 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 7-volume set of 
The World’s Greatest Scientists, to be shipped, charges 


I al 





repaid. I agree to remit $1.00 a month for six months 
Foliowing receipt of books, or to return them at once if not 
— as represented, you to refund my $1.00. 
WOME. co vccccreccececesesecsccetescceeseese 
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Theyre comfortable- 
thats why theye 


sensible. 
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